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Not Who Is Right, but What Is True 
Reaching for the Stars. By Nora Waln. 
(Little, Brown and Company, $3.00.) 

My husband and I were not convinced 
pacifists before we read Nora Waln’s book. 
This morning I overheard my husband tell 


our son in regard to some brother-sister- 


scrap, ““You know we are pacifists in this 
family.”” We had been wavering on the 
fence of indecision between the theory that 
perhaps righteous force is sometimes 
necessary, and the idea that complete 
physical non-resistance is always right. 
Our thinking was not clarified by the edi- 
torial in The Leader, ‘‘One Hundred Min- 
isters,” finding that two such men as Dr. 
van Schaick and Dr. Fosdick, on whose 
judgments we so often relied, disagreed. 

As a wise teacher often said, stating 
his belief against the worth-whileness of 
debating clubs, “It is not a question of 
who is right, but what is true.” More 
than anyone else Nora Waln has helped 
us, we believe, to see what is true. 

Her style of writing and beauty of ex- 
pression are superb. My husband said 
that it reminded him of Anne Lindbergh’s 
poetic prose. But what she says is of 
course the important part. The contrast of 
shade and sunlight is what makes her 
book so real, for she constantly balances 
the description of some revolting Nazi 
practice—conscription, Jew-baiting, prop- 
aganda and loss of the four liberties— 
with intimate pictures of the kindly, 
home-loving people of Vienna, Dresden, 
Salzburg, and of all Germany, their beau- 
tiful marriage customs, their knowledge, 
patience and love of caring for forests and 
vineyards, their friendliness and hospitality 
to strangers, their generosity to the poor 
and needy, their deep appreciation of 
music and things of the spirit. From June, 
1934, to April, 1988, Nora Waln lived in 
Germany, learning to love the people and 
trying to understand their government, 
admiring fine characters and being revolted 
against dictator policies. 

Nora Waln makes us understand why 
these people have become the pawns of a 
dictator. Under benign sovereigns, eco- 
nomic conditions were prosperous enough 
and sufficient liberties were granted to 
cause the people willingly to turn their 
efforts to home-making, rotation of crops, 
music and the arts, and discussion of 
“What is life?” and gladly abandon their 
government to someone who accepted the 
burden and did not do too badly for them. 
We are not such conscientious citizens that 
even we can sit in judgment, for all our 
long heritage of the quest for individual 
liberty. After the war the Germans were 
babes at the process of governing them- 
selves, and naturally made a mess of it. 
But I cannot tell briefly all the sympa- 
thetic understanding that is woven into 
“Reaching for the Stars.” 


Two bits especially made me try to 
evaluate the powers of love and non- 
resistance over against those of force and 
destruction. 

“ "You do believe in us, don’t you?’ 
pressed a young German woman. 

“‘What she wanted was for me to be less 
silent than I had been. She asked me to 
condemn in no uncertain terms every 
breach of the humanities committed in 
Germany, and combine this with outspoken 
belief in the goodness of the German 


people. She wanted me to ask all my 
friends to do the same. She said it would 
help. 


“T assured her that I have faith in the 
goodness, the courage and the endurance 
of the Germans. They are a people whose 
true nature is not to hate, but to love all 
their fellowmen. When they had passed 
through the fires of the Reformation their 
hearts were neither stone nor ash. They 
were pure gold. With this treasure they 
founded a kingdom so strong that they 
could fearlessly welcome Jew and Gentile, 
pagan and agnostic, to full citizenship. 

“In ages past the Germans have reached 
so high in getting truth for mankind that 
they have touched the stars. They have 
brought down for us gifts beyond estima- 
tion. That contribution is not ended. 

“Often I have heard it said that Nazi- 
ism will last a thousand years. I think 
those who speak for it overestimate the 
time of its duration. The good in this 
movement will endure. All other elements 
the German people will discard. They are 
not an ignorant mass. They are an edu- 
cated populace. Their future history will 
be different from that of a less cultured 
people on whom barbaric emotionalism is: 
used.” 

Undoubtedly Nora Waln’s knowledge 
and love of Chinese history and philos- 
ophy as shown in her ‘‘House of Exile” 
now give her perspective and hope for this 
present period and part of the world. _ 

A young Nazi soldier told her of the dis- 
grace German soldiers felt to walk into 
non-resisting Austria. In substance what. 
he said was: “‘Without opposition, with- 
out an enemy to subdue by force of arms, 
the German army will go to pieces. We 
are not brutes. We cannot exist against. 
non-resistance.”’ 

Nora Waln is a Pennsylvania Quaker. 
She quotes from the words that expressed 
the feeling of English Friends in 1661 and 
again in 1938. ; 

Quaker Action sent to King Charles 
the Second of England: ‘‘We utterly deny 
all outward wars and strife, and fightings: 
with outward weapons, for any end, or 
under any pretense whatsoever: this is our 
testimony to the whole world.” 

Quaker Peace Testimony of the London 
Conference in 19388: “‘We have looked 

(Continued on page 410) 
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AFTER EASTER, PENTECOST 


HERE was no let down in the activities of the 
first Christian community after the first Easter. 
There was, indeed, a great increase in that ac- 

tivity. The effect on these first century Christians 
of their conviction that their Master still lived was 
electrifying. In a world lorded over by totalitarian 
tyrants our Christian fathers spoke out for man’s 
heritage as a free son of the living God. Surrounded 
by the indifferent and the ignorant, the first Christians 
proclaimed the truth with enthusiastic zeal. In a 
time when the special interests of entrenched privilege 
were intolerant to the point of violence, first genera- 
tion Christians spread by word and deed the victorious 
brotherhood spirit of the living Christ. The first 
martyr, Stephen, died under the blows of men who 
sought to suppress free speech to protect their own 
privilege. 

This victorious spirit, this enthusiastic activity, 
this courageous loyalty to an unpopular cause, were 
all the fruits of the first Easter. By the sheer power 
of good will, great hope, and great courage our early 
church fathers overcame tyranny, ignorance, indif- 
ference, and selfishness. 

As it was in the first century it is in the twentieth 
century: good will, hope, and courage made manifest 
in the lives of men and women overcome the dark 
forces of evil. Ye men of Christendom, why stand ye 
idly mourning over the power and prestige of tyranny, 
the pride of privilege, the viciousness of ignorance, 
indifference, and greed? Be about the Master’s busi- 
ness. After Easter comes Pentecost! 

; as oe we 


* * 


SHOULD WE HAVE PUBLISHED MR. CONN’S 
SERMON 

HERE are some great words which appear 

toward the close of a new book called a ‘“Tes- 

tament of Faith,’ by P. G. S. Hopwood, an 

English Congregationalist. They state the deep con- 

viction of the American liberals who recognize faith as 
intellectually respectable. 

“As with other forms of experience, so religious 
experience can stand on its own feet and look the uni- 
verse in the face. It is no hybrid growth on the emo- 
tions, no beggar asking alms of the intellect, and no 
fungus on the healthy progress of the life urge. Re- 
ligious faith attests itself on the side of feeling, on the 
side of mind, and on the side of action. It gathers up 
these aspects of man’s personality and unifies them 
into one harmonious spiritual development. Material 
proof can yield no objectivity to experience that is 
spiritually conditioned.” 


The book from which these words are quoted 
will be reviewed in The Christian Leader, and the re- 
viewer knows that he is perfectly free to tear it to 
pieces if he chooses and express views entirely at 
variance with the views of the editor. 

At the moment we are not concerned with the 
book but with the necessity of making clear our con- 
ception of editorial duty. A correspondent voices strong 
opposition to our publication of an article by the Rev. 
Howard J. Conn in our issue of April 8, entitled 
“Divine Grace in Human Life.’”’ We do not publish 
the letter, because the writer abuses Mr. Conn, when 
the rule of the paper is that abuse must be directed 
against the editor only, or, when people are particu- 
larly crazy, against one of his associates. 

We do not believe that there are many people in 
our Universalist churches who would agree with the 
writer of the letter. He declares that liberal religion 
should take its stand upon the findings of natural 
science. We should say nothing that we cannot prove 
by the methods of science. Universalism is a “do 
something religion.”” Mr. Conn indulged in flights into 
the imagination. His religion is “pass-the-buck re- 
ligion.”” Mystics are people with clouded brains and 
lazy bodies. The writer asks where was our editorial 
board that it let such an article get by. 

The answer is simple. There is no editorial board. 
The article got by the editor because he liked it, and 
in substance agreed with it. Many articles get by him 
that he does not agree with. He did not agree with 
two articles published some weeks ago that took the 
ground that humanism was the next step upward and 
onward for liberals. But he let the readers of the 
paper see what some folks are saying. 

Mr. Conn is an honor man at Yale, a liberal anda 
successful pastor of acommunity church. The sermon 
published in the Leader is a liberal sermon in spite of 
his use of some of the old terms that many liberals shy 
at without noticing how they are used. 

As we understand his thought, he would hold in 
the same high respect that his critic does the work 
of Copernicus, Pasteur and the other scientists men- 
tioned in the letter. A scholar himself, he would ac- 
cept without apology and with gratitude the researches 
of the scholars in the field of Biblical criticism, com- 
parative religion and allied fields. Wherein he differs 
from the writer of the letter is that he considers re- 
ligious experience as valid an approach to reality as 
a study of the atom. Because some psychologist 
says religious beliefs are ‘‘a projection of the mind,” 
he does not think it necessary to give up his faith. 
His reply would be, “Does the projection hit any- 
thing?” 

Modern liberals know that all our religious be- 
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liefs, all our scientific hypotheses, are projections. 
They care about the reality that the projections are 
trying to reach. In our judgment the religious man’s 
capacity for religious experience is as valid a part of 
the human brain as any other part of the brain, but 
the religious man with even an elementary knowledge 
of psychology never identifies thought with the ma- 
chinery of thought. 

Those who send the tendrils of thought out toward 
God become conscious both of the existence of the 
Divine Reality and of its seeking to impinge itself 
upon their lives. That is all that we mean by Divine 
Grace. Christ symbolized it as one who stands at 
the door and knocks. It is one of the most precious 
truths of great religion. If people do not accept it, 
they do not accept it. They can say so in The Chris- 
tian Leader. But as long as the present editors of the 
paper remain, the men of faith will have a chance to 
express faith, and they will not be admitted to our 
columns with apologies. 

* * 


ST. LAWRENCE AND THE UNIVERSALIST 
TRADITION 


PEAKING at the forty-eighth annual meeting 
of the Harvard Teachers’ Association recently, 
President Laurens H. Seelye of St. Lawrence 

said: ““The function of the small liberal arts college is 
to set up a community of post high school adolescents 
and adults which shall have commerce with ideas, 
especially great ideas.’”’ In such a community the 
classicist and the modernist stand on equal ground as 
coworkers. In such a community the ideas of the 
fathers are regarded neither as sacred nor as outdated 
because of their antiquity. They are tested and 
utilized and become the stimulators of new ideas. In 
such a community, the ideas of the moderns, radical 
or conservative, are neither accepted nor rejected be- 
cause they are new. Such ideas too are tested and 
utilized, and sometimes modified alike by contact 
with ancient insights and contemporary situations. 
All is grist for the mill. The mill itself is that com- 
munity of adolescent and mature minds, all learners 
together. 

In such a college community students do not need 
to tear up the town to relieve their boredom, for they 
are never bored. They are engaged in the greatest of 
human adventures, free, untrammeled inquiry. In 
such a college professors do not go stale, because they 
go on learning. Gladly do they teach because they 
“gladly learn.” 

Finally, in such a college a vast amount of sys- 
tematized knowledge gets under the skins of the stu- 
dents. Contrary to the notions of those critics who 
view the progressive college methods with alarm, the 
same old fundamental arts and sciences and linguistics 
are taught. These subjects, however, are not now ex- 
alted as ends. They have taken their proper place as 
tools, very precious tools, tools with which the stu- 
dents build intelligent living both for themselves and 
their fellowmen. 

This present world sorely needs all such com- 
munities of mind, small liberal arts colleges that are 
thus liberal beyond the narrow bounds of conventional 
liberalism. 


April 29, 1939 


We are especially happy that St. Lawrence is 
such a college. To be true to the spiritual freemen 
who were its founders St. Lawrence must remain a 
community of free minds holding free commerce with 
great ideas. Under President Seelye and a fine faculty 
of intellectual freemen St. Lawrence is in line with the 
great passion of the Universalist Church, the associa- 
tion of free men and women in a democracy of mind 
and spirit. 

KE. H.L. 


* * 


FOR OUR SINS THEY ARE AFFLICTED 


N associate of the religious press says that “‘one 
of the brightest chapters in all Christian his- 
tory is now being written in the sacrificial 

deeds of missionaries in China.’”’ When one considers 
the fact that fifteen months after the outbreak of 
Sino-Japanese hostilities ninety percent of the Chris- 
tian missionaries were still at work in China without 
protection, we readily understand this statement. 
These missionaries were in many cases ordered home 
by their boards and warned by their governments. 
Many were offered safe conduct by the Japanese. 
Still they stayed on, busy from morning till night in 
relief work. Scores of them are still at their posts. 
Some have been killed, victims of the colossal stupidity 
or the callous, impersonal brutality of Japanese 
bombers. 

Such we salute, heroes all, heroes of religion, whose 
sacrifices help to atone for the West’s great sin of 
teaching Japan the ways of modern military im- 
perialism. 

We wonder how the God of love and justice views 
the death of an American Christian missionary killed 
by a Japanese bomb loaded with American scrap 
iron. 


BST 


* * 


ALL MEN ARE RELIGIOUS—BUT HOW? 


LL men are religious,”’ said the speaker. Then 
he told of certain men whom the world would 
not call religious. These men in the quiet 

hours of relaxation spoke often of their affection and 
respect for the religion of their fathers and mothers, 
and praised that religion highly. It was noted that 
these men in time of illness or crisis declared their 
belief in God. The conclusion is that they are religious. 
All men are assuredly sentimental, which after all is 
rather generally known and recognized. Being sen- 
timental, men can be and often are sentimentally re- 
ligious. Such religion, however, solves no problems, 
nor does it lift loads from the backs of suffering hu- 
manity. It merely serves to salve the consciences of 
selfish and hard-boiled individuals. 

Granted that all men are somehow religious, the 
important question is: How are they religious? Hitler 
is religious. His devotion to the ideals of Naziism 
is unquestioned. His mystic passion for the supremacy 
of the German race“is one hundred percent. Hitler’s 
storm troopers are religious. The zeal with which 
they persecute all who deviate from the Aryan faith 
reminds one of the zeal of a certain young man named 
Saul, who once went with papers from the authorities 
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to apprehend and persecute Christians at Damascus. 
(Alas, that the analogy cannot be carried farther in 
this particular!) In short, all men who are completely 
devoted to an ideal which they regard as the highest 
are religious. The followers of Lenin and Mussolini 
as well as of Hitler are ardent religionists. They give 
themselves whole-heartedly to the service of an all- 
inclusive ideal. Whether we consider their religions 
good or bad, whether we like them or not, these re- 
ligions are vital. Their followers get things done. 

Unless Christians cease to take comfort from 
the old saw that all men are religious, assuming there- 
from that religion per se is bound to triumph over the 
forces of evil, the Christian religion will soon disappear 
from the face of the earth. For Christianity will be 
replaced by one of the tribal religions whose totalitarian 
followers give themselves whole-heartedly to their 
evangel. 

Our pagan competitors will replace the Christian 
values of brotherhood, good will, and justice for all 
with privilege for pagans only. The call to action for 
Christian religionists therefore is immediate and im- 
perative. We can win over resurgent paganism only 
as we give hard-headed and whole-souled devotion to 
Christian brotherhood. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


NOW IS THE BEST TIME 


FRIEND asked us the other day, ‘‘What is the 
best time of year to get new subscriptions to 
the Leader?’’ Our first reply was, ‘““Any time 

and all times.’”’ Thinking it over recently, however, 
we have come to the conclusion that the best time for 
new subscribers is the spring. Our churches close for 
part or all of the summer season. If church folk have 
The Christian Leader coming into their homes through 
the summer they are kept in touch with church affairs 
through its columns. ‘Their reading stimulates in- 
terest as the fall opening of the church approaches. 
So we say to our friends, one and all: We need more 
subscribers. Why not get them for us now and so 
have parish lists of active Leader readers through the 
summer? 
for. Le 


* * 


UNTO ALL GENERATIONS 


S a countryman familiar with the soul-chilling 
air of gray dawns in the open spaces, we have 
scant respect for city-bred writers who roman- 

ticize the country each spring and fall. As one who has 
done social service work in rural regions, we know 
that poverty is about twice as grinding and just as 
dirty in the country as it is in the city. We know the 
problems of the folks who live in open country year in 
and year out. The people have to contend with the 
selfishness and stupidity of men and the colossal forces 
of nature. 

Admitting all this, however, we still say, as a 
countryman, that the only bit of security we have 
left in this insecure and jittery world is in the thought 
that back of the roaring cities, away from the smoking 
industrialized sections where factories turn out bomb- 
ing planes for their own destruction, and away be- 


D 

yond the mountains, the quiet earth absorbs the rains 
of heaven and the sunlight of springtime. The buds 
open to welcome the returning birds. Cattle wander 
over a thousand hills and legions of patient farmers 
work their fields again. Neighbors “exchange work’’ 
and then go together to help the sick neighbor, and so, 
“bearing one another’s burdens,” and without think- 
ing about it at all, “fulfill the law of Christ.” 

The silent earth, responding to the eternal laws 
of life, and modest, humble men of peace working in 
creative harmony with the earth, reveal to us the 
Living God in whose sight dictators and demagogues 
are but bits of dross momentarily pushed to the top in 
the great creative process. 

The earth still stands, and while it stands “the 


law of the Lord endureth.”’ 
| ON s bad 


* * 


CONVERSION ? ? ? 


E reprint by permission of The New Yorker the 
following paragraph, which in our humble 
opinion is this month’s Exhibit A of the 

printed word: 

It makes us nervous to pry into the private life of 
Martin Dies, and we wouldn’t do it except that we think 
this story really ought to be told. The foe of un-Ameri- 
canism was ill a few weeks ago, and during his conva- 
lescence granted an interview to a Washington news- 
paperman we know. He talked in a temperate, rather 
surprising manner; said for instance, that he was against 
subpenaing Fritz Kuhn, the Bundesfiihrer, because he 
was just a little fellow compared to certain other agita- 
tors. Finally, when Mr. Dies made the astounding 
statement that many of the institutions which he had at 
first thought ill of were really O. K. and American, 
in spite of a Communistic element in their membership, 
the reporter ventured to remark that he seemed to have 
changed some of his opinions. The legislator laughed 
modestly, and waved his hand toward a pile of books 
on a near-by table. “Books!” he said. ‘‘While I was in 
bed I read every book I could get my hands on.” 


Mr. Dies was engaged in a most commendable 
activity during his convalescence, and the surface 
indications are that he profited thereby. We suspect 
that he read other things besides books. Perhaps he 
read a few petitions and scanned a few thousand 
signatures of indignant citizens. 

For the conversion of Mr. Dies to Americanism 
we are duly grateful. We now look forward to the 
Committee on un-American Activities proceeding in a 
truly American manner. Until this actually comes to 


pass we shall keep our fingers crossed. 
JORae BA 


kk 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“Since the years of my Yale chaplaincy, 1928- 
19381,” writes Elmore McKee, “‘the skeptic has held a 
great appeal for me. He often has more real faith than 
he who goes painlessly to church.” 


Somebody once characterized us as people who 
spend their time proving and defining the God whose 
being we no longer feel and whose presence we have 
long forgotten. 
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Characters in the Tales of a Wayside Inn 


X—The Musician: 


Ole Bull 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


The letters of Luigi Monti promised for this issue 

will appear later. 

LE BORNEMANN BULL was born in Bergen, 
Norway, February 5, 1810, and died at his 
island home, not far from his native city, Au- 

gust 17, 1880. 

He was a Norseman who loved his own country 
devotedly, a traveler who knew many lands, a per- 
former upon the violin who could bring vast audiences 
to their feet cheering, a magnificent physical specimen, 
a magnetic personality who bound friends to him 
everywhere, and a man of honor and courage who won 
popularity by the way in which he faced adversity 
as well as by the magic of his bow. 

He lived in both Norway and the United States, 
and became well known to Mr. Longfellow, first as a 
performer and then as a neighbor and friend. At the 
age of sixty, he married the sister of John G. Thorp, 
the husband of Mr. Longfellow’s youngest daughter. 
The descendants of the poet living today speak with 
great affection of ‘Aunt Sara’”’ Bull. Ole Bull was 
available literary material for Mr. Longfellow, both 
because of his public career and because the poet ad- 
mired and liked him as a man. 

Of all the characters in the Tales of a Wayside 
Inn, Ole Bull is the best known. In his lifetime, his 
reputation was as great as that of Mr. Longfellow. 
Now he is just a name written on some pieces of music 
occasionally played or sung, or bracketed with the 
name of the Italian Paganini as a remarkable violinist 
of the nineteenth century. 

Our principal source of information about him is 
the biography prepared by his wife soon after his 
death, to which are appended ‘Violin Notes” by the 
musician himself and a study of “His Pose and Meth- 
od” by Dr. A. B. Crosby. A Norwegian, O. Vik, 
wrote a biography of him (Bergen, 1890), and there 
are sketches in magazines and in various books pub- 
lished in Europe and in the United States. 

With the current interest in biography and with 
all the talented men working in this field, it will be 
strange if we do not have eventually a great life of 
Ole Bull. The dramatic material is available. 

Sara C. Thorp, the young American girl who de- 
fied her family and married Ole Bull, tells in her 
“Memoir” that at one time Ole Bull was in Copen- 
hagen.and played for Frederick VI, King of Denmark. 
After the concert the monarch sent for him and asked 
him who had taught him to play. He answered: “The 
mountains of Norway, Your Majesty.” Interpreted, 
this means that he was self-taught and that he had an 
intense feeling for the rugged hills and rushing streams 
of his native land. 

He had good ancestors—apothecaries who were 
also physicians, a lawyer, a merchant, and other re- 
spectable folk. Both of his parents and some of the 
relatives on his mother’s side were musical. However, 
the family did not intend that he should be a musician, 
but he took to music passionately. As a child, he 


crept under the table without being seen in the room 
where “Uncle ‘Jens’ quartet’? was practicing. By 
five he could play on the violin without having had 
any instruction. Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography contains a sketch of him which begins with 
the words: “‘Music came as if by instinct to this artist.” 
The efforts of his parents to discourage his infatuation 
for the violin were unavailing, possibly because Uncle 
Jens Bull was secretly encouraging him. When wealthy 
Uncle Jens commanded it, he was allowed to stay in 
the room where the quartet was playing, and so 
became familiar with the compositions of Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart and Krummer. He had an old 
grandmother who often told him about the elves and 
gnomes with which, according to the popular tradi- 
tion, forests and mountains were peopled, and he said 
afterward that he did not think of the music he heard 
as a child as the production of musicians but as coming 
from the instruments themselves, that were talking, 
rejoicing, quarreling, triumphing. He had a few 
lessons from Herr Paulsen, a Dane, and an artist who 
would drink “until the last drop was drained.” This 
intemperance of the teacher gave the young pupil 
his first chance. Paulsen played first violin in Uncle 
Jens’ quartet. On Ole Bull’s eighth birthday, Paul- 
sen was hors de combat after supper. Watchful Uncle 
Jens shouted: “‘Now Ole, you shall play in Paulsen’s 
stead. Come, my boy, do your best and you shall 
have a stick of candy.’’ And he handed him Paul- 
sen’s violin.* 

They picked out a quartet of Pleyel which the 
small boy had heard played several times. He not 
only played it correctly, but as an artist, and his uncle 
was so delighted that he had him elected a full-fledged 
member of the Tuesday night club. A year later he 
was first violin in the theater where his father acted 
as a talented amateur. 

His parents tried to make a clergyman out of him, 
and for a time he was deprived of his beloved violin 
so that he might be led to put his mind upon grave and 
serious matters, but he rebelled and one morning the 
stern theological instructor was pinned to the floor. 

Then young Ole was sent to the University of 
Christiania, but he sat up late playing for friends and 
failed to pass the entrance examinations. When his 
folks next heard from him, he was acting as director of 
the philharmonic and dramatic societies of the town. 
At last he had his way and went to Cassel, Germany, 
to study under the great Spohr. The famous man, 
however, would not take him as a pupil. On he went 
to Gottingen for a brief period, but he ran out of 
money. So he made his way back to Norway, gave 
concerts, and earned enough, as he thought, for study 
in Paris. 

Appleton’s Cyclopedia has a concise paragraph 


*For this and other stories of childhood see “Ole Bull, a 
Memoir,” by Sara C. Bull. Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
1883. 
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on this chapter of his life. ‘His experiences in Paris 
were the same as those of many men of genius that 
first and last have been attracted to that gay capital. 
Faith in himself, hope, struggling, despondency, death 
almost, then rescue and success, is the brief story.” 
His good angel was Madame Villeminot, who took 
him, sick and despairing, into her own home. It was 
her granddaughter who later became his first wife. 

Although Ole Bull was a musical genius, he real- 
ized the importance of hard work. After a concert in 
Paris, that put him in funds, he made a tour in Swit- 
zerland and Italy which seems to have been successful, 
but he interrupted it in Milan and buckled down to 
study after he read a drastic newspaper criticism of 
his work. 

In substance this said that he played the works of 
Paganini and other composers without understanding 
the true character of the music, that he marred the 
compositions by things that he added, that it was 
obvious that he had genuine talent and musical in- 
dividuality, but was untrained, without style, not 
master of himself, and the criticism closed with the 
sentence: “If he be a diamond, he is certainly in the 
rough and unpolished.” 

Ole Bull went to the newspaper office and asked 
for the name of the writer of the article. ‘If you want 
the responsible person,’ said the publisher, ‘‘I am he.” 
“No,” said Ole Bull, ‘I have not come to call the 
writer to account but to thank him. The man who 
wrote that article understands music: but it is not 
enough to tell me my faults; he must tell me how to 
rid myself of them.” Remarking earnestly that the 
young man had the spirit of a true artist, the publisher 
took him to an aged singing master who talked to him 
about the relationship of the human voice to the violin, 
and then put him in touch with the best men of Milan, 
under whom he studied for six months. 

At Bologna soon after he became “‘celebrated.”’ 

“Bologna,” Madame Bull tells us, “was at that 
time the most musical city in Italy.” Its Philharmonic 
was regarded as the great authority on all things 
musical. Two famous artists had been engaged for a 
concert, but there was a squabble—one artist claimed 
to be indisposed and the other said he had a sore 
thumb. A great audience had gathered but no artists 
appeared. 

Ole Bull was in a poor little hotel near by, sick 
and financially embarrassed. That night he had gone 
to bed early. But the wife of one of the artists con- 
nected with the Philharmonic had heard “divine 
music’”’ coming from an upper window of that hotel 
when Ole Bull had been practicing. In desperation 
the conductor sent a musical nobleman to see if a 
worthy substitute could be found for the performers 
who had refused to appear. Swearing at the stairs, 
the nobleman aroused Ole Bull, had him ‘‘improvise”’ 
a bit, and then hurried him straight to the theater 
and to one of the most distinguished audiences ever 
assembled in Bologna. The young violinist was half 
famished, worn and distraught, but he ignored the 
cold stares and the smiles of derision that met him, 
- shut his eyes and launched out. 

The story of what happened reads like highly 
colored fiction. The house shook with applause. 
The cold and critical fashionables rained flowers upon 


him. His appearance was a triumph. Before he got 
through with Bologna, the populace was drawing his 
carriage home to his hotel after the concerts. His 
reputation was established. The starving times were 
over. 

Through Italy, on to Paris and France, over to 
London, through the United Kingdom, he made his 
way, giving concerts. In following years he traveled 
through Belgium, Germany, Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Austria. He was in continental Europe 
until 1848. Then he sailed for the United States. 

The story of his life for the next thirty-seven years 
is of overwhelming success in music and of almost 
complete failure in outside projects. Back and forth 
across the Atlantic he went, making large sums of 
money, but too often falling a victim to sharpers. 

His career as a successful artist is summarized in 
a well written sketch by William Henry Thorne of 
Philadelphia, published in 1887. He writes: “From 
the year 1836, age twenty-six, when he appeared with 
Malibran and Thalberg in London and held his whole 
audience fixed in mute and breathless attention and 
won unbounded praise from the careful critic of the 
Times, until the early spring of 1880 when he appeared 
for the last time in the eastern American cities with 
Emma Thursby (a brilliant soloist of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York), his complete, 
tremulous, music-incarnate soul gave the world its 
best, divinest energies, and then went back through 
his own homeland mountain gates to the world’s 
resting place with poor Bjérnson flinging love’s flowers 
over his grave.” 

In the “Flowering of New England,” after de- 
scribing the enormous popular interest in geology 
created by Agassiz, Van Wyck Brooks says that Ole 
Bull had swept through the country like a musical 
Agassiz with his storm organ, and that when he played 
“one heard the thunder of the northern avalanches, 
the wind in the pines, and the sun-flecked hollows of ~ 
Norway filled with gnomes and elves.’’ 

During two periods of his life, he had a home in 
Cambridge, Mass., and spent his winters in the 
United States and his summers in Norway. For one 
season he leased Elmwood, the home of James Russell 
Lowell, at another time he owned a beautiful home 
in Madison, Wisconsin, where he first met his second 
wife, then a music student. 

Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, in her book ‘Being 
Little in Cambridge,” tells a charming story of an in- 
teresting family from Norway which came to Elm- 
wood when Mr. Lowell was made an ambassador, 
and how she and little Olea Bull got up a children’s 
fair, admission three pennies or twelve pins, at which 
Ole Bull played and danced and sang. 

Not all the American experiences, however, were 
so pleasant or successful. 

Urged by many Norwegians who had settled in 
the United States on land that was poor or in a climate 
that they could not stand, he risked all of his earnings 
in a grandiose scheme to establish a Norwegian colony 
in Pennsylvania. He bought for this purpose or 
contracted to buy 125,000 acres in Potter County, 
along the Susquehanna. So many applied for land 
that he added 20,000 acres farther west and secured 
the refusal of 112,000 acres in MacKean County. In 
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Wyoming County, he contracted for an old foundry 
with forest and water power rights. People flocked to 
the new Norway, and 300 houses were built by settlers. 
He himself put up a store, an inn andachurch. Dedi- 
cating the colony he said: “We are to found a New 
Norway, consecrated to liberty, baptized with inde- 
pendence, and protected by the Union’s mighty flag.” 

Then came the blow that nearly killed him. He 
found that a person in Philadelphia who had acted for 
him was a swindler, and that he had no title to the 
thousands of acres that he had paid for. The good old 
Quaker who was the real owner did his best to help 
Ole Bull, offering him the land at a low figure, but he 
was able to buy only enough to protect his country- 
men who had settled there. So cleverly had the 
swindler covered his tracks that when Ole Bull began 
lawsuits to recover, the man followed him with every 
species of annoyance conceivable, arrest for debt, 
confiscation of his valuables, attachment of his violin, 
and interference with his concerts, until he was broken 
in health. 

Perhaps for one whose life was lived in the glare 
of the footlights and who was immersed in adulation, 
the disasters, all in all, were a beneficent and sobering 
influence. At least, it can be said truthfully that 
nothing “got him down.” He kept his faith and 
courage. With his fiddle and his bow, he snatched 
victory from defeat. 

The Memoir is full of interesting accounts of 
visits to the homes of men like Henry Clay in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and William H. Seward in Auburn, N. Y. 

In Washington on land business in 1852 Ole Bull 
received a petition dated Senate Chamber, March 15, 
and signed by thirty-one Senators, asking him to give 
a concert. Among the signers were Charles Sumner, 
Henry Clay, Salmon P. Chase, Hannibal Hamlin, 
Wiliam H. Seward, Lewis Cass, and Stephen A. 
Douglas. 

Mrs. Bull in her account of this concert, as usual, 
a great success, takes us back into the old Washington 
of ante-bellum days. 

Like Mr. Longfellow, Ole Bull always was ac- 
claimed more enthusiastically by the populace than 
by the critics. The Standard Encyclopedia says, 
“His compositions have little reputation. apart from 
his own playing.” Still some of them seem to live on. 
The Britannica sums up his career in the words: ‘‘Ole 
Bull never sought to play serious music, but he de- 
lighted all hearers by his brilliant rendering of the 
virtuoso works in which he excelled, and also by his 
expressive playing of national airs.”’ 

One gets a broader conception of Ole Bull as a 
musician by reading his own “Violin Notes.”’ What 
he says of the origin of the violin, of the great violin- 
makers and the methods that they used, of his own 
collection of world famous violins and how he ac- 
quired them, and his more technical discussions of the 
parts of the violin and of the art of Paganini, show 
clearly that in Ole Bull we have vastly more than a 
fiddler of great manual dexterity. Defending Paga- 
nini, he wrote: ‘‘Half the concert virtuosos would not 
condescend to study the mysteries of the violin and 
the soul of melody or his principles of fingering and 
manifold colors of tone and expression, but called all 
they could not comprehend and themselves execute 
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‘tricks’ and ‘playing for the multitudes.’ ”’ So saying, 
Ole Bull not only was defending his friend and master, 
but he also was answering those who assailed his own 
musical ideas and ideals. 

James T. Fields, the publisher whose friendship 
with Ole Bull extended over many years, calls him 
“one of the most vivifying companions I have ever 
been intimate with,” pays high tribute to his charm, 
and then adds this comment: “He was a spiritual- 
minded thinker, a sayer of deep things as well as of 
witty and merry ones. No man had a finer sense of 
the mysteries of human life or could discourse upon 
them more earnestly. The love of liberty was a pas- 
sion with him.” 

Though we do not look to funeral orations or 
memorial addresses for cool dispassionate appraisal, 
in my judgment the address of Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol 
at a memorial service in Boston, October 10, 1880, 
is trustworthy, both because of the character of the 
preacher and because of his intimate association with 
the musician. Dr. Bartol once asked Ole Bull why 
the manufacturers of violins do not better illustrate 
the law of evolution and make as good instruments 
today as Stradivarius, Amati, and Gaspar da Salo. 
“Because,” he answered, ‘“‘they do not consider it a 
holy mission.” 

Today it does not seem strange to us to hear a 
clergyman say that because a man like Ole Bull does 
not make a profession of religion, he is therefore not 
irreligious. “‘He informed me,” said Dr. Bartol, ‘‘that 
he got such a shock and revulsion from the doctrines 
he heard preached in his youth that he was perma- 
nently alienated from going to church; but so much the 
worse for the Christians if they reject or excommuni- 
cate him. . . . ‘We must,’ he one day told me, ‘see 
our fellow’s errors and sins, but often not say what 
we see,’ putting his long forefinger on his lips as he 
spoke. . . . Out of pocket hundreds of thousands of 
dollars (from the Pennsylvania swindle) he became 
poor, sick and subject to arrest. He said, ‘I shall pur- 
sue the swindlers,’ then, reflecting, he remarked, “That 
is not according to the Master’s precept, but if I kiss 
my enemy what have I left for my friend?’ ‘My 
friends,’ he said, ‘will never defraud me because they 
know I am theirs.’ Although he had no dogmas to 
offer, never lived one who accredited more the being of 
God, the immortality of the soul, and the immense 
superiority of unseen supernal forces to the seen. . . . 
‘To have to work so at my age!’ said the French 
painter, Thomas Couture; but Ole Bull said (at sev- 
enty) ‘I should vegetate without new engagements to 
fulfill’ He so lived therefore as to convince us of 
immortality.” 

* oK * 
WHY DIDN’T IT? 

I have told before in these pages about the woman in the 
Colony Club in New York who listened with increasing impa- 
tience to a speaker praising the League as a preventive of war, 
and at the end truculently demanded to know: 

“If the League is such a wonderful preventive of war, tell 
me this: Why didn’t it prevent the World War?” 

Listen: I related that anecdote in a small gathering within 
the past two weeks. Most of my audience thought it funny, but 
in the midst rose up a man to say: 

“Well, I’ll bite; why didn’t it?”—John Palmer Gavit in The 
Survey. 
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The Nature and Functions of the Church—I 


Russell Henry Stafford 


Through the generosity of Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, editor 
of Advance, we received the following address for use 
simultaneously, or even before parts of it were to appear 
in Advance. The address is powerful and illuminating. 
The way in which it comes to us shows how great Chris- 


tians act. 
The Editor. 


O offset some things discouraging, one sign of 
hope for Christians today is that attention is 
again being given of late among Protestants, 

after some generations of neglect, to the Church itself, 
which is the historic vehicle of the gospel; and not only 
to the present status of the Church, but also to its es- 
sential nature and normative functions. For a long 
while, after the angry disputes of the Reformation 
period died down, the Church seems to have been 
taken for granted. But in whatever we take for 
granted there are likely to be values unperceived, and 
therefore inoperative. If experience in centuries gone 
affords any augury for days to come, a revival of 
critical interest in the Church as such presages new 
power and outreach for the gospel we profess. 

We approach such a study as this today in a 
realistic mood. We go for guidance directly to the 
facts available within our field of observation. And 
these facts we do our best to confront without preju- 
dice. We mean to look at them squarely from every 
side in turn. We want to learn from them whatever 
they have to teach, whether it concurs with our 
prejudices or not. A judgment or estimate of the 
Church based upon this rigorous honesty in factual 
research will not improbably result in ideas at a con- 
siderable remove from such as might follow upon de- 
ductions from questionable premises, maintained with 
the holy obstinacy of authoritarianism in the face 
of all inductive evidence which should conflict with 
them. 

Weare to look for the Church and at it as a social 
and historical phenomenon. And the first thing we 
find is that there is no Church, concretely speaking. 
Instead there are Churches. These Churches agree 
only in recognizing Jesus Christ as in some sense their 
common Founder and Inspirer. They do not agree in 
describing him in any one way, as for instance in the 
Utrecht stipulation that he is God and Savior. A 
much less definite turn of phrase must be employed, 
if we would include as objects of investigation all the 
organizations which sincerely profess to be Christian 
Churches. 

And so we must do, because our criterion of 
authenticity among them is as yet to be established. 
These Churches fall apart into several families, as for 
instance, Catholic, Evangelical, Fundamentalist, and 
Liberal. And the Churches of each family fall farther 
apart as separate denominations, as for instance, 
Roman, Greek, Gregorian, and Anglican Catholic. 
Sometimes less sympathy appears among Churches 
of the same family than some of them feel for Churches 
of another group. Antipathy is indeed a word which 
has not yet lost its relevancy to the mutual relations 
of many Churches. 


Our own fellowship lies out on the left wing of 
the evangelical family of Churches. We have evi- 
dently more in common with Unitarians than with 
strict Calvinists, if such there still be, or pietistic 
Lutherans. Our fellowship has about the same kind of 
constituency, however, as the other Churches in 
America of all types except the Roman Catholic. 
That Church has kept close to the working masses. 
The non-Roman Churches in America have in large 
measure lost touch with labor, and also with intel- 
lectuals and the fashionable. Our pews are oc- 
cupied mainly by men and women of the so-called 
middle classes—middle both in wealth and in brain 
power. 

This cannot be regarded as altogether fortunate. 
The elect in the scented atmosphere of Mammon’s 
temples, the sophisticated in their hermetic air-con- 
ditioning of academic superiority, and the poor in the 
foggy lowlands, all alike have souls to be saved, and 
services to render for religion. Nevertheless, if we had 
to choose, the middle stratum should have the pref- 
erence. For it is, so to speak, the center of social 
equilibrium. If we can hold these people we can in due 
course draw back the rest. 

It is possible that much the same social alignment 
has usually prevailed in the past, with regard at least 
to church affiliation more than nominal. The main 
difference may be that the fathers were not so out- 
spoken about it. But one change which has certainly 
supervened is that most churches giving signs of life 
nowadays are much more responsive to the all-round 
needs of their people than for a long time past. They 
no longer confine their activities mainly to sermons and 
devotional exercises. Many of them have parish 
houses. And many parish houses are thronged on di- 
verse business seven days in the week. 

A multiplicity of self-styled churches is nothing 
new. ‘There were small denominations beside the 
larger body even in the first century. We cannot clear 
the records of them by labeling their adherents schis- 
matics. But the classic method of discovering the 
true Church among the many churches was to apply 
certain tests determined a priorz from the standpoint 
of one’s own group. One recalls how, in his noble and 
neurotic “Apologia,” Newman recounts his painful 
effort to discover and apply the Notes of the Church; 
and an unsentimental observer could have seen from 
the first that this effort would land Newman at last 
in the lap of Rome. Rome set the standard which he 
applied, so of course Rome reaped the benefit. 

But no such ingenuous process of examination is 
likely to satisfy twentieth century realists. We find 
ourselves unable to keep faith and morals apart. What 
people say does not much impress us unless they show 
that they mean what they say. We hold with St. 
James—as indeed St. Paul held with him also, though 
they put the matter differently—that faith must be 
proved by works, or it is not faith at all. So the only 
test we can bring ourselves to apply in the quest of 
the true Church is that it must bear the fruits of the 
Spirit—that it must be producing and fostering lives 
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manifestly in process at least of becoming Christ- 
like. 

But by that test every Church fails in a measure, 
and every Church succeeds in a measure. Only the 
audit of heaven could determine whether any Church 
succeeds in a greater measure proportionally than 
other Churches, and is therefore entitled to claim 
priority. And priority would be all that such a Church 
could claim. The others would still be also true 
Churches, provided they were succeeding at all. So 
we should be obviously going up a blind alley in try- 
ing to authenticate one only among the many visible 
Churches and expose the rest as counterfeits. The 
Notes of the Church are the fruits of the Spirit. That 
is the only rule we can accept. And it is a wide 
one. 

But before we weigh the relation of this principle 
to projects for complete reunion or Christian totali- 
tarianism another remark is clamoring to be made, as 
the inevitable corollary of this principle itself. The 
fruits of the Spirit are sometimes borne in human lives 
untouched by any Church. These are they who in 
ancient terminology are said to belong to the Invisible 
Church, whereof God alone can call the roster. Cer- 
tainly they are the exception. It would be cynical 
extravagance to suggest that they are not far more 
exceptional than are Christians by the same test within 
the Churches, though no one would pretend on the 
other hand that all churchmen come up to that 
mark. 

But that there should be any exceptions at all—any 
lives bearing the fruits of the Spirit outside of com- 
munion with a visible Church—must warn us that the 
Church is not the indispensable avenue of grace. It 
has proved itself indispensable for disseminating the 
gospel. And knowledge of the gospel is normally an- 
tecedent to conscious and fruitful fellowship with 
God. That is a great deal to say in the Church’s be- 
half. Nevertheless, an essentially Christian character 
does sometimes emerge from other backgrounds. That 
warns us that the Church is never to be regarded as an 
end in itself. Ours must be only, as it were, an in- 
strumental loyalty to any visible Church. Ultimate 
reverence is reserved for God and for those values 
grounded in Him which it is the function of the Church 
to evoke and cultivate among mankind. 

Now then, the many bodies which by the one 
satisfactory test substantiate their claim to be Chris- 
tian Churches differ among themselves all but endlessly 
in creed, liturgy and polity. Occasionally in one or 
more of these connections they are willing to admit 
that such differences are nugatory. But more often 
they make issues of them, warring among themselves. 
Deploring these perverse and foolish animosities, 
Christian leaders have repeatedly brought forward 
proposals for achieving united witness by bringing 
about an organic union of all the Churches. It can 
hardly be with accuracy called reunion, for there has 
never yet been only one Church confessing Christ. 
Most of these proposals have, however, been vitiated 
by insistence that the only basis of unification is for 
others to accept the sectarian conditions laid down by 
the propounders. We could have union at once, for 
instance, if only we would all acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the Pope, or if the Pope and the rest of us 


would accede to the Lambeth Quadrilateral, or if all 
the Baptists, Episcopalians and Presbyterians in the 
world would sensibly come over and join us Congre- 
gationalists. It requires no more than a rudimentary 
sense of humor to appreciate how sublimely imprac- 
tical all suggestions of that sort are. 

A new and more hopeful accent has been heard of 
late in the Ecumenical Movement. At Lausanne, 
Stockholm and Jerusalem, at Edinburgh, Oxford and 
Madras, that movement has been urging that we all 
get together, lay all our cards on the table, see exactly 
where we stand, discuss our differences amicably 
without disguising them in deliberately ambiguous 
statements of concord, and then seek to determine 
just how far we can now go hand in hand, and whether 
we can move at all without compromise of compelling 
convictions towards a greater degree of agreement 
and co-operation than is to date manifest. In that 
suggestion there is great promise. For it is factual and 
candid, and it stresses a common spirit of allegiance 
to one God revealed and redeeming in Christ, rather 
than structural details about which varieties of 
opinion seem inescapable, since they mainly reflect 
differences of taste and temperament. 

In effect the Ecumenical approach proposes not 
that differences be uprooted, but that they be tran- 
scended. And no one who believes in the Holy Spirit 
will doubt but that it is possible for him to bring har- 
mony out of our discords, like a conductor weaving a 
rich fabric of music out of the tones of many kinds of 
instruments, if only we are all minded to follow his 
lead when he lifts his baton. It may be that at last 
we have reached the dawn of Christian unity in the 
Spirit—a unity which is not arbitrary or artificial. 

But in the meantime—and the dawn may come 
slowly—we have to admit that no hasty measures of 
consolidation could produce anything but unrest and 
internal resentments, eventuating perhaps in re- 
newed civil war. Even if organic union were os- 
tensibly achieved, we have to remember that there 
would still be a multitude of individual congregations 
with separatist tendencies rooted in the variety and 
cantankerousness of human nature. Without open 


_ breach, these congregations might still be privately 


stepping on one another’s toes. When there is no 
longer any town in which two Congregational churches 
are more jealous of each other than of any other church, 
we may credit the efficacy of outward regulation. 
Until that time, we must continue to apprehend that 
wisdom and righteousness cannot be imposed by legis- 
lation. 

It is evident, then, that by the Church we cannot 
now, and perhaps we can never, mean any one insti- 
tution. So to identify the nature of the Church we 
must turn, as we should do naturally and without sur- 
prise in the case of other abstract social concepts such 
as the State and the School, to look for a formula of 
function which operates in all Churches alike, and by © 
virtue of which a society is rightly to be known as a 
Church of Jesus Christ. As in these other instances, 
this formula will doubtless prove to be complex, in- 
cluding several aspects, yet simple, since these aspects 
will be correlated by mutual implication. 

The way for a realistic mind to seek this formula, 
is of course by induction from phenomena, not by 
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deduction from any preconception. Churches are to 
be found today all over the earth, but mainly in 
Europe and its outposts. The younger Churches in 
regions lately opened to the Gospel are as yet still 
more or less at the elementary outpost stage, though 
they are beginning to show a vigorous life of their 
own. All these Churches of our time are result- 
ants of an historic development through nineteen cen- 
turies. : 

The general impression which inevitably strikes 
us, before going into any details, is of the great im- 
portance which attaches in social terms to this dynamic 
tradition. For in the first place the Church, if we 
may use the word now generically to connote or- 
ganized Christian fellowship whenever and wherever 
it occurs, is older than the New Testament. It has 
given the Bible to the world. And the Bible is beyond 
controversy the most influential anthology of religion 
and morals now in circulation. Second, upon the 
collapse of the Roman Empire in the West, the 
Church became the heir and conservator of classic 


Mediterranean civilization. Through the Church, 
though sometimes in her own despite, the achieve- 
ments and norms of that rich world order were handed 
on to the peoples of Northern Europe. Civilization as 
we know it could not have existed without this media- 
tion. 

And, finally, the material and technical side of 
Western civilization has advanced out of all propor- 
tion to its humane aspect through the rise of the 
sciences in recent centuries. It has invaded all lands, 
and brought all races into a contiguity for which they 
are so unprepared that strife is the natural outcome. 
The endeavors of Christian apostles to promote good 
will among men, notably through the many-faceted 
missionary enterprise, are recognizably the chief in- 
strumentality at work in the present chaos to super- 
induce order at long last upon the confused and alarm- 
ing world scene. On grounds, then, of its historic 
effectiveness, it is evident that the Church deserves to 
engage our investigation in a mood of appreciation 
and hope. 


Mary Agnes Hathaway 


ISS AGNES HATHAWAY, long a missionary 
of the Universalist Church in Japan, died in 
Tokyo March 18, 1939. 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, has just received 
from Miss Ruth Downing of the Blackmer Home an 
account of Miss Hathaway’s last hours and a sketch 
of her life dictated to Miss Downing on her death 
bed. 

Mrs. Wood writes: 


Ruth Downing sent me the enclosed sketch of 
Miss Hathaway’s life. May I quote from Ruth’s letter 
to me: 


“This will confirm the sad news which has, I am 
sure, already reached you of the passing of Miss Hatha- 
way. Martha and I were with her during the last days 
and hours, together with Japanese friends. Her passing, 
like her life, will be an inspiration to us all. Clear of 
mind up to an hour or so of going, she put her affairs in 
order and gave messages of love and advice to all her 
dear ones both in Japan and America. One thing which 
she did on Sunday, when she was already suffering a very 
great deal and when speech was already difficult, was 
to dictate a brief sketch of her life, saying: “This will go 
to the Leader.’ I will enclose a copy, which you will 
probably wish to use in some way in the Leader. The 
sketch itself is wonderful, I think, for it is clearly or- 
ganized and expressed in excellent English, all in the 
third person ready for publication. Not one word is 
changed. I sat by her bedside and took it down word 
for word in shorthand.” 


This will be of interest to many of our people, I am 
sure. It is a modest account of a consecrated life. 


Mary Agnes Hathaway was born December 2, 
1863, in Bristol, New York, the daughter of A. Chand- 
ler Hathaway and H. Agusta Cornell, all of good 
family. 

Both grandparents and parents were earnest Uni- 


versalists. Her paternal grandfather, her uncle and 
her great-grandfather were founders of the Univer- 
salist Society. Her maternal grandfather and aunt 
were the first to be baptized. 

She was educated in a very simple country school 
until eighteen years of age, and studied music with a 
very good Oberlin professor. 

When almost twenty years of age, she went to 
Genesee Wesley University, Lima, New York, but 
stayed out two or three terms on account of poor 
health and for teaching. She graduated in 1888 at 
the head of her class. After that she taught public 
school in Lima three years, then one term in a country 
school and one year in Newark, New York, high school, 
from which position she was obliged to resign on ac- 
count of her mother’s death. After that she taught 
two terms in the Newark Valley primary school. 
Then she went to Lebanon Normal School for eight 
months. She had to give this up before graduating 
because of lack of money. In the autumn she took a 
position as a grammar school teacher in Chester, IIli- 
nois. There she taught four years. 

Then she went to Lombard College to be Dean of 
Women and teacher of academic studies. Three years 
later she became teacher of history, and studied to get 
a diploma, graduating in 1905 with Stanley and Frank 
Adams, as an honor student. 

In May, 1905, she came to Japan, and, with the 
exception of a very few years on furlough, she has been 
connected with the Mission ever since. She did, how- 
ever, resign at the age of sixty, and went home, speak- 
ing far and wide for Japan and against the Exclusion 
Act. But in 1928, the Women’s Board needed some- 
one to send to Japan, and she came back for an in- 
tended period of three years. 

She had one brother who died in 1927, leaving no 
children, so she is the last member of her branch of the 
Hathaway tree, though there are some cousins on the 
mother’s side still living. 
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That Sewing School in Korea 


[a 
We. 
Ss 


Harriet G. Yates 


N the recent Leader account of the Rev. Darley 
Downs’s visit of inspection to all our mission 
work in Japan and Korea, we mentioned only 

casually the work being done ‘in the Sewing School at 
Taikyu, Korea, under the leadership of Mrs. On Jun 
Pak. (Taikyu, by the way, is a city of about 100,000 
people.) 

For the second year, this school is a friendship 
project of our American Universalist church schools, 
and as such deserves wider understanding by our 
people. Mrs. Pak’s story is an interesting one. Read 
it again in the account of March 25, reprints of which 
arejavailable on request. 

To establish any kind of school in Korea it is 
necessary to ‘give bond”’ as well as submit to consid- 


“We 


erable red tape, which takes a long time. For this 
reason it was many months after the Sewing School 
project had been launched before it finally was in 
operation. Mr. Downs’s report contains this further 
word about it: 

“The Sewing School has rented an upstairs room 
about twelve by thirty feet in size. They have fixed 
a clever trap door over the stairway so that the school 
has the use of the entire room. The owner of the build- 
ing is a friend of the enterprise, so charges only a small 
rental fee each month. Mrs. Pak was able to secure 
her governmental authorization to conduct a school 
in June, and feels confident that there will be no dif- 
ficulty about a renewal. For this type of school re- 
newal must be handled annually. With the interest 
of the Kin family, Mr. Ri assured me that the number 
of students will increase. A sewing machine has just 
been received as a gift from friends in the Oak Park, 
Ill., church. Due to import regulations we are having 
some trouble getting it cleared through customs, but 


. the recipients of . . . your Christian love.” 


I think we will be able to manage it as soon as the New 
Year celebrations are over.”’ 

At Christmastime the General Sunday School 
Aseociation received through Miss Georgene Bowen, 
former head of the Blackmer Home, and loyal friend 
to Mrs. Pak, an attractively dressed Korean doll—a 
gift to us from the members of the sewing school. 
Every stitch was put in by these appreciative girls, 
and the letter which accompanied it deserves sharing 
with all, in part at least: 


Dear Sunday School Friends: 

We don’t know how to thank you for all you have 
done for us through the warm friendship of your repre- 
sentatives, Miss Bowen and the Carys. We know it is 
because of them that our Sewing School has been estab- 
lished. At a point in our lives 
when we factory girls did not know 
where to turn or how to make a 
living, you came to our aid in giv- 
ing us this school, and we are very 
grateful. 

Ever since the second of June 
up to the present time we have 
been the recipients of this oppor- 
tunity which your Christian love 
has made possible. We appreci- 
ate it so much that none of us has 
been absent a single day. 

When we were at primary 
school (grammar school) we did 
not have a chance to learn Eng- 
lish. But now we are studying 
a few words at a time so we can 
speak well enough to talk to you if 
any of you ever come close enough. 

We hope our Taikyu Univer- 
salist Sewing School will grow 
large and famous in the future. 
We are to be its first graduates 
and this opportunity means so 
much to us that we want our little 
sisters to have it in the years to 
come, 

With all my heart I hope that the future of our 
Universalist Sunday school may be bright and that 
word of it may go out to people of other communities 
so they may be happy and amazed by its teachings. In 
my heart too, I am confident that God will help us, but 
we do need your help until our school’s standing and 
strength is well established. .. . 

Tonight the moon is shining and as I watch the 
shadows in the moonlight gaze upon the moon, I know its 
rays extend far across the Pacific Ocean. And so I 
think of it shining on you too. 

Please take care of yourselves. 


Car Hyang Choi, 
Representative of the Sewing School. 


And now a brief word from Mrs. Pak herself, 
whose whole life and small son’s life are bound up in 
the success or failure of this newest Universalist ven- 
ture in which all of us are asked to share: 

“The pupils are so happy in the school and they 
all study faithfully and earnestly. It is such a happy 
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atmosphere here in the school. -Every morning before 
school begins we sing hymns and I talk to the girls 
about God and the Universalist Church people with 
whom we are connected here in America. Every one 
of them is grateful and has learned to love these un- 
seen friends from the bottom of their hearts. They 
wanted to express this feeling and so two of them have 
written letters. They also wanted to send a Christmas 
present of a doll, post cards, pictures, etc., to the Sun- 
day School Association. They have been so much 
interested in hearing about American children that 
they took much pleasure in sending these gifts to their 
American friends. 

“We expect that next spring there will be a great 
many more pupils enter the school. Even now we are 
receiving many requests constantly, but because our 
room is small we must wait until this spring before we 
let them in. I don’t tell the pupils, but my biggest 


worry is the size of the room and the pressing need of 
sewing machines. I don’t know what we are going to 
do about that. 

“My students at present are all graduates from 
grammar school and the standards are so high that 
their work is really on a high school grade level. I’m 
very proud of that.’ 

The picture of these girls and their leader makes 
the work seem all the closer to us. Certainly more 
room will be needed as new pupils are added this 
coming term. 

Dr. Etz tells us that every public meeting place 
in Korea displays on its wall a map of the world. 
Never do they wish to forget that they are part of 
something larger. 

Perhaps it would be well for us to display such 
maps in our churches. And under it John Wesley’s 
famous sentence: ““The world is my parish.’ 


We Have a Task 


Arnold L. Simonson 


F you were asked to state the objectives and ideals 
of the Universalist Church, what would you say? 

At a time when many voices are raised in criticism 
what have we to say in regard to the motivating ideals 
of our faith? Many of the criticisms leveled at the 
various agencies of social and spiritual uplift spring 
from our inability to put our fingers upon definite and 
clear-cut objectives. Our very society seems in a 
state of flux. Perhaps our greatest difficulty lies in the 
fact that purposes and objects are elusive of definition. 
Yet we must know where we are going and why we 
want to get there. I would answer those who belittle 
the church of today by stating that we have a definite 
task before us, and by showing them that our objec- 
tives are worthy of accomplishment. 

Historically, the Universalist Church has stood 
for liberty, for freédom of thought, freedom of search, 
freedom of conscience. When John Murray began to 
preach in America he was listened to because he set 
men at peace with themselves. He preached a mes- 
sage of religious liberty from tyrannous dogmas, just 
as the fathers of American democracy had a message 
of political liberty from a tyrannous king. In the days 
before the American Revolution, when the things 
which were sacred to men and women in the colonies 
were being denied, there was need for a religious 
philosophy which insisted that it was not possible to 
regiment men’s souls socially, politically, economically 
or religiously. This was the historic message of the 
Universalist faith and it was a message that was sorely 
needed. 

There can be little doubt that all of us have ques- 
tioned at times the effectiveness of religion. What is 
more important, we have sometimes pondered its 
function. If we take the time and effort to go through 
the significant events of history, we shall find that the 
religious thought and temper of the day formed a 
basis about which these important events ranged and 
centered. Itis pertinent to remark that the dominant 
religious note of the day may have stood in contradic- 
tion to the events themselves. When this was so there 
invariably followed a shift. The religious convictions 


which proved significant in any age may not have 
been, and often were not, those accepted by the 
majority. 

The majority opinion in religion, as in other 
things, has often been the weaker one. We look to the 
prophets of new and better things to find the great men 
ofany day. Asarule, these prophets are not loved by 
those of their own time. Their message springs out of 
a dissatisfaction with things as they are. They are 
the boat-rockers, the ones who are out of step. They 
are the Martin Luthers of religion, the Disraelis of 
politics, the Pasteurs of science, the da Vincis of art, 
the Descartes and the Immanuel Kants of philosophy. 
It has always been men like these, and not the mass 
leaders, who point the way. Not many of history’s 
pages give us enlightenment if we look only at the 
great mass movements, but if we are interested in 
looking beneath these movements we find that there 
was a leaven at work sweetening and flavoring the 
whole. So, today, the religious leaven cannot be 
overlooked if one is truly to evaluate events. 

To be of vital importance, anything must have a 
function. If there is no function for the church, then 
there can be no justification for it. This is not true in 
a historical sense; neither, as I propose to show, is it 
true of the church today, particularly the Universalist 
Church. 

It has been said that there is no distinctive mes- 
sage for liberalism today. Those who say this base 
their claims upon the fact that many of the historic 
tenets of Universalism have been assimilated by other 
religious groups. True! Still, there is justification for 
the existence of a liberal church. The leaven of lib- 
eralism has freed many from superstition, unfounded 
fears and intellectual slavery to half-truths. But we 
must not stop at this! Is there need for a liberal church 
today? Is there need for a democratic religious faith? 
Are there things today from which we must be freed? 
Does submission to the will and opinion of others still 
hold men back from becoming independent, free- 
thinking human beings? The answer to these queries 
is yes. Just when we begin to think that the battle is 
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won our hard-fought victories have a way of reverting, 
of turning out to be only the winning of a preliminary 
skirmish. 

When the songs about human brotherhood be- 
come familiar to the ear and taken for granted, up 
crops a whole new refrain of hate and suffering. When 
democracy seems to have won the battle over autoc- 
racy, we awake to the fact that the same old specter 
has reared its head in a new uniform of black or brown 
or red. When the freedom of religious thought and 
worship begins to be taken for granted, we see the 
fundamentals of religious tolerance dashed upon the 
rocks of racial prejudice. In an age when the wealth 
of nature and human ingenuity should be making for 
plenty for all, we are shocked to discover that we have 
not yet gained the knowledge that will permit an equal 
sharing of our abundance. 

The forces of regimentation are at work with re- 
newed vigor. Large portions of our own population 
are regimented. They are being told to submit to 
various types of organization and direction if they hope 
ever to secure the necessities of life. Automobile 
workers, glass workers, steel workers, non-workers and 
plain shirkers, are unionized and “administrationed.” 
It no longer seems that anyone is capable of deciding 
for himself any of the issues of personal or social living. 
Politics is so organized that one must be on the inside 
or he is definitely out. Business is directed and dic- 
tated to for fear that private initiative will work out 
its own salvation to the detriment of the expert in 
economy. There is no better way of confronting these 
things than by a democratic religious faith, one in 
which man shall find himself free emotionally and 
morally to perform the duties of a man, a faith that 
teaches that the greatest duty in life is to believe not 
in things but in ourselves. Somehow, one just cannot 
frighten a man who believes in himself, and, what is 
far more important, one cannot wreck a society that is 
composed of men who possess the inner freedom of de- 
pendence upon themselves. 

There are many threats to freedom in the world 
today. Those who would regiment human beings do 
not trouble to camouflage their plans. They are 
flaunting these plans in our faces because they believe 
that democracy in religion or in government is too 
weak to fight back. As Anthony Eden remarked in 
New York City some months ago: “A new idolatry 
is being built, the worship of the state!’ What a 
challenge to us who believe in the free worship of God 
and in friendly and kindly service to man! 

The need for a church that will fight this dema- 
goguery to the finish was never greater. We are 
equipped to do it because we are not tied to theological 
millstones. It is more than a theological battle, which 
never was worth more than two worn-out pennies. Dr. 
Robert Cummins said ina noteworthy speech recently: 
“In a world threatened with authoritarianism on every 
side there is need for courageous, optimistic support 
of a religious movement that is sane. In a world 
that wants to exclude, we must have a faith that in- 
cludes.” 


“He drew a circle that shut me out; 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout— 
But love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


There was never a greater need for a free church than 
now, when freedom and democracy are being rejected. 

Have you ever stopped to think that the new na- 
tionalistic propaganda, that which attempts to justify 
any sort of action on the basis that one nation alone is 
capable of enforcing its will upon the world, is simply 
a return to superstition? It appeals to the unscientific 
fiction that thére is such a thing as racial or national 
superiority. It emphasizes the mistaken belief that 
“me, my wife, my son John, his wife, us four and no 
more,” are the only worthy ones in the sight of God. 
With this narrow chauvinism being emphasized, 
could we find a better reason for upholding common 
sense as of fundamental importance in any human 
consideration? Somehow we must come back to 
earth by putting first things first, by making humane- 
ness the characteristic of humans. 

We stand awed by the denial of human rights 
evidenced by the treatment of Jews in Germany. Yet 
how are we going to treat this disease that is eating the 
vitality out of moral and spiritual principles? We are 
not going to do it by less morality or by less spirituality. 
We are going to do it only by a largeness of moral 
fiber, by an abundance of spiritual fortitude. The 
building of the important components of justice, mercy 
and peace is the business of a church whose sympathies 
and intelligence are as broad as the universe. We 
have a task! 

Many of us fail to realize when we view present 
world trends and conditions that these things have not 
come about through the workings of a race of demons, 
but that they have sprung up among people made of 
the same stuff as ourselves. We cannot dismiss the 
present condition of the world by saying that it has 
been brought about by inhuman demagogues. It has 
happened because those of us who should have been big 
have been little, because those of us who believe in 
the right have not troubled to impress our beliefs 
upon the world, because the Christianity to which we 
hold has not been vitalized by constant and vigilant 
practice. I was never more convinced of what the 
world needs: it needs a free, democratic religion, one 
that is alive and functioning today, because that is the 
greatest guarantee that tomorrow will be sane and 
human. 

There is nothing more devastating to the church 
than its “Sunday morning practitioners,’’ those who 
support the church only by their presence on that day. 
The church will not function with this kind of backing 
alone. An individual church can keep its doors open 
in that manner. It can go along for many years, and 
perhaps forever, that way. But it cannot be a working 
church, one that is of vital power and importance to 
the community and to the world. 

Individuals who expect the church to confront 
the ills of the world in such a manner cannot expect to 
be termed vitally interested religionists. It is like © 
calling oneself a business man for going to the office in 
the morning, hearing the secretary read the morning” 
mail and then going home without doing anything 
about it. A business run in that way invariably 
cracks up, and we can expect no more from a church. 
The church needs those who are not only interested 
spectators but active participators. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones, whom Time magazine calls 
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“the greatest living missionary,” said recently: 
““Never have I been so convinced that this (the church) 
is the one hope of the human race. How my heart 
tingles with joy that we have such a message for a 
time such as this!’ There never was a time when the 


precepts of Christianity were more sorely needed than 
today. The thinking of the world is out of joint. 
It needs the healing, consoling hands of faith brought 
to bear upon its ills and heartaches. We have a task. 
Never was it greater. 


A Memorable Dedication Day Observance 


Laura S. Hersey 


Fourscore! yet softly the years have swept by thee, 
Touching thee lightly with tenderest care; 
Sorrow and death they have often brought nigh thee 
Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear. 
Growing old gracefully, graceful and fair, 

( Heath.) 


LEVEN of Congress Square’s eighteen young elderlies, those 
who have passed their eightieth birthday, were present at a 
Dedication Day observance held in their honor early in April. 
Departing from the usual custom of using the prepared ser- 
vice for this observance, Congress Square Fellowship this year 
reviewed its own church history and paid special tribute to those 
women of the church whose loyalty and service have been stead- 
fast and unfaltering for so many years of their lives. 
Among those present Mrs. Merritt B. Coolidge held seniority 


by virtue of her ninety-five years. Mrs. Coolidge is a former 
teacher in the church school and is a regular attendant at the 
Fobes Bible Class and the church services. Mrs. Addie Stevens 
is the oldest living member of the church organization, and re- 
calls attending services with her parents in the new church build- 
ing seventy-five years ago. Mrs. Fred R. Farrington is now 
serving her twenty-first term as president of the Samaritan As- 
sociation, a charitable organization founded in Congress Square 
Church one hundred and eleven years ago. Others who have 
long terms of service and devotion to their credit were Mrs. 
George E. Dow, Mrs. William F. Dresser, Mrs. William Hun- 
ton, Mrs. Lemuel G. Milliken, Mrs. John F. Horne, Mrs. Alice 
Frazier and Mrs. Waldo Perry. Mrs. Lucia Burpee has served 
the Rockland Universalist church faithfully for many years and 
Congress Square Fellowship is proud to number her among its 
members. 


Courtesy of the Portland Evening Express 


Left to right: Mrs. William Hunton, Mrs. George E. Dow, Mrs. Waldo H. Perry, Mrs. Addie E. Stevens, Mrs. Lemuel G. 
Milliken, Mrs. M. B. Coolidge, Mrs. Fred R. Farrington, Mrs. Fred F. Burpee, Mrs. William F. Dresser. 
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After each guest had been introduced by Mrs. Henry P. 
Johnson, the Fellowship president, and presented with a rosebud, 
the entire company rose in appreciation of them and their years 
of loving service. A fitting tribute to them was Mrs. Johnson’s 
quotation, “Let us all grow lovely, growing old—so many fine 
things do.” 

Those who were unable to be present were Miss Flora Cool- 
idge, who is ninety-eight, Mrs. Frank Coolidge, Mrs. Avis Mur- 
phy, Mrs. Philip F. Turner, Mrs. Mattie Grant, Mrs. William 
Stallard, and Mrs. Sarah Thomas. 

The afternoon’s program comprised a series of historical 
sketches of the church and the organizations within it, given by 
members of the groups. Mrs. Austin B. Durgin, daughter of Mrs. 
Lemuel Milliken, an honor guest, read an inspiring account of 
the inception, growth and influence of Congress Square Church. 
She paid tribute to its founders, its ministers, and those who have 
built steadily through the years. Mrs. Durgin’s words were com- 
pelling, and a deeply moved audience gained a new understanding 
of the strength and majesty of the church. 

For the Congress Square Union, Mrs. Giles C. Grant, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Avis Murphy, told of its origin as the first auxiliary 
organization with a membership of both men and women, and of 
its progress to the present time, when its membership is com- 
posed of twenty-five women the majority of whom have passed 
their seventieth birthday. 

The Congress Square Annex, Mrs. Frederick Ripley said, is 
the child of the Union. Intended originally as an annex to it, as 
implied by its name, it left its original purpose unfulfilled and 
became a separate organization with a membership of well over a 
hundred at its peak. This group has always included charitable 
work as a major part of its program and each year several hun- 
dreds of articles are given by it to the needy. 

Mrs. John W. Turner told of the founding of the Sesame 
Club under the inspiring guidance of Mrs. James F. Albion, of its 
growth, and its increasing importance to the church during its 
lifetime. 

The Ta Kala Society was formed as a class in the church 
school by Philip F. Turner, and has a fine history of accomplish- 
ment to its credit. Mrs. Leon Merritt, a past president of Ta 
Kala, described its activities through the years. 

Congress Square Guild, the rapidly growing younger women’s 
group of the church, has a brief but arresting history. Starting a 
little more than a decade ago as a small group, it has increased its 
membership and activity year by year to reach the flourishing 
state of being it now enjoys. Mrs. Douglas K. Hammett, the first 
treasurer of the group, rehearsed its history. 

The Mission Circle history was the province of Mrs. Neal 
W. Allen, who told of its long and interesting career, of the women 
who gave it so much of their time and effort, and of its fine ac- 
complishments under the presidency of the late Mrs. James W. 
Vallentyne. Mrs. Merritt B. Coolidge supplemented Mrs. 
Allen’s report with personal and pertinent recollections. It is of 
this organization that the Congress Square Fellowship was born 
on December last, a new venture of which much is expected and 
more is hoped. 

The activities of the Samaritan Association were described 
by Mrs. Fred R. Farrington. This charitable organization is 
probably the oldest of its kind in the state, and certainly ranks 
among the oldest in the country. 

Tea and a general reception to the guests brought to an end a 
delightful and memorable Dedication Day observance. 

ey woe 


TO LEARN THE MEANINGS OF WORDS 


Possibly for the purpose of teaching us humility, Porter 
Sargent, a Boston highbrow with a sense of humor, has loaned us 
his copy of Alfred Korzybski’s book ‘‘Science and Sanity.’’ The 
author calls this ‘‘an introduction to non-Aristotelian systems and 
general semantics.”” Equipped as we are with broad and compre- 
hensive ignorance, we find ourselves unable to understand more 
than a stray sentence or two. ; ; 

When, however, we do fight our way through the intellectual 


brambles and come into what may be called a lowbrow clearing, we 
kneel down and give thanks. The author tells about a “‘semantic 
experiment’’ performed on himself and others. He asks us to 
imagine that we are engaged in a friendly serious discussion. We 
decide to inquire into the meanings of words. Equipped with a 
pencil and paper, we begin by asking the meaning of every word 
uttered. Then we ask the meaning of the words used in the 
definitions. : 

That’s all we are going to tell you about the experiment. 
Read the book if you want more. But don’t wait. Start playing 
the game now. As Korzybski says, sooner or later the experimen- 
ters find that “the face reddens; there is a bodily restlessness; 
sweat appears—symptoms quite similar to those seen in a school- 
boy who has forgotten his lesson, which ‘he knows but cannot 
tell.’ ”’ 

If you are interested in learning the meanings of words, 
there’s a game that will teach you what you want to know.— 
Linotype News. 


* * * 


WHEN PENITENCE WAS NOT DESIRED 


Some people are so vindictive that they are disappointed 
when a sinner repents. They prefer that he go on to the devil, 
where he belongs. This is illustrated in one of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons. Two deacons, he said, had a quarrel, and 
when they parted each one was breathing out threatening and 
slaughter against the other. 

One of them was walking down the street talking to himself, 
oblivious to his surroundings. But it so happened that his pas- 
tor was walking close behind him. The pastor heard him say, 
“He'll go to hell; he’ll go to hell,’ for he was talking about his. 
fellow deacon with whom he had just had an argument. 

“Oh, no,” said the pastor. ‘‘He’ll not go to hell.” 

“Yes he will,’ asserted the worthy deacon. ‘He ought to.” 

“But,’’ said the minister, ‘‘he may repent, you know, and go. 
to heaven.” 

“Well,” said the irate church official, “he’s just mean enough 
to do it.’”’—Religious Telescope. 


* * * 


AN EDITORIAL-PAGE FORMULA 


Mars Henry Watterson, the great editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, had a practical formula for an editorial page. 
Tom Wallace, who worked with him for years, quotes him as 
saying that the head of an editorial page should be permitted to. 
have his own way. 

“Of course he will disagree with the publisher at ‘times,’ 
said Mars Henry. “Of course he will be wrong at times. But. 
no editor can get an audience if he is hampered by instructions. 
A writer’s morale is destroyed by the knowledge that another’s. 
mind—the mind of a superior—must be satisfied by the product. 
of his mind.”—Linotype News. 


* * * 


“MADE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA” 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


No longer can I spread with careless hands 

This fair white lunch-cloth made across the sea, 
Or look again indifferently upon 

These gay, embroidered stitches wrought for me. 


I wonder if she sang some lilting tune— 
This unknown sister—scarce a year ago, 
While fashioning these roses and the vine. 
No presage stirred her of the coming woe? 


No more unmoved, I read upon the hem 
“Czechoslovakia’’—(lost and tragic name!) 

My unknown sister, I can see your eyes 

' With laughter dead—extinguished like a flames 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE SOUTH AND THE MARIAN ANDERSON CASE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The most encouraging thing about the difference of opinion 
concerning Marian Anderson was the letter of Philip M. Dobbs. 
To have a Southerner taking the position that he does is indica- 
tive of a decidedly open mind. I’d welcome that young man into 
any one of our Congregational churches here in New Hampshire. 

I have traveled thousands of miles through the South, speak- 
ing at various schools and colleges. My last trip down showed a 
decided change in attitude on the part of the Southern whites 
towards the Negro problem over that of even four years ago. In 
more than one Southern Negro school today you will find an old- 
line Southern white teaching. Some of the fine old Southern 
white colleges are co-operating whole-heartedly in week-end ex- 
change visits with Negro colleges. There is yet a long way to go 
in this Negro problem, but there are some very encouraging signs 
in the deep South. Unfortunately, the racial antagonisms are 
creeping out more in the North. I confess my sympathy is en- 
tirely on the side of Marian Anderson and her sponsors. How 
can we in America, supposedly a land without caste, a land dedi- 
cated to freedom and equality for all, defend any lines of demar- 
cation and then hurl our protests at Germany for her treatment 
of the Jews? 

Robert G. Armstrong, 
New Hampshire Congregational-Christian Conference. 


* * 


A DATE FIXED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Reccord asks: “‘Since when has it been a sin to fight in 
defense of one’s country?” If he wants a date, I beg leave to 
quote to him the late Dr. Wm. Austin Smith, editor of The 
Churchman, who said in 1922: “I am not contending that war was 
a sin five, ten or a hundred years ago. I am contending that 
henceforth war isa sin. It has now been fully revealed to us what 
war is made of, what are its unclean causes, its substance and its 
results. I maintain that if God has made anything clear to the 
mind of Christendom, He has revealed to us the sinfulness of 
war.” 

Henry W. Pinkham. 


Newton Center, Mass. 
* * 


GOOD MANNERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been pondering your very thought-provoking edi- 
torial of the 25th on ‘“‘Demon Rum, King Tobacco, and Common 
Sense.” 

It seems to me that we are much inclined to christen our 
vices with virtuous names. We call selfish cowardice tact and 
good manners. So, “‘his best friends will not tell him.” 

These are times that call loudly for courage—tactful cour- 
age, ’tis true, yet courage. Almost anybody can get through 
the world smoothly by saying nothing but things pleasant to 
hear. But in the face of the steadily rising tide of reckless self- 
indulgence, selfish individualism, and irresponsibility—the root 
causes of the decay of democracy, getting along smoothly has 
little claim to merit. The authoritarian states know enough to 
insist upon strict adherence to their gang morality and demand 
that the rank and file shall be tough-fibered and iron-nerved and 
follow the example of abstinence and Spartan self-discipline set 
by their great leader. 

This is no plea for prohibition either local or national. In 
the light of our experience, prohibition seems to be an attempt to 
load individual responsibility on the policeman. It has been 
productive of vast hypocrisy and cowardice, of “hostesses doing 
their best to be kind and hospitable,” and patronizing bootleggers 
and abetting crime. When the Republican state committeeman 
from Pennsylvania said, ‘‘Under prohibition we have become the 


greatest aggregation of hypocrites ever assembled under one 
flag,” he was not far from the truth. 

Let me be a little more specific. I hear people say that they 
are unable to enjoy a meal in a restaurant today because of the 
foul smoke-laden atmosphere, the production of men and women 
whose company manners may be quite comme il faut. 

I have not the slightest doubt that some of the things which 
Jesus said were considered quite insulting and ill-mannered by 
the well-behaved people of his day. His good manners consisted 
of an unfailing gentleness towards the weak. Your articles, Mr. 
Editor, are always readable because seldom pussyfooted; but 
your captions on ‘reactions’? must, I fear, sometimes occasion 
considerable profanity. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Mitchellville, Towa. 


* * 


TIME TO BOOST THE CHURCH PAPER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I suggest that it is about time for a boost to our editor 
and our paper, The Christian Leader. As I read the “‘Reactions”’ 
every week, I find that this one has some fault to find with the 
paper, that one with the editor, and another with both. 

Let us consider these facts: First, it is easy to criticize, but 
hard to do better than what we are complaining about. Second, 
that the editor stands for the liberal attitude toward ideas other 
than his own should be in his favor rather than against him. 

In addition to his other work, our editor finds time to write 
charming tales of nature. I have never heard any criticism of 
these—mainly, I suspect, because no one has thought of any- 
thing to say about a raccoon. 

Our paper compares favorably with all the religious jcurnals 
I have ever seen, and I feel that if each one would concentrate 
on putting copies of it into every home and library rather than 
spending that time writing notes of unfair criticism, undoubtedly 
more people would know of our Christian Leader. 

We should remember that the staff of our paper is working 
hard to put it out, and that a true liberal allows free thought as 
well as free speech, assembly and press. 

Edythe Diem. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE SPIRITUAL COMPREHENSION OF ONE HUNDRED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is another hearty disagreement with your editorial on 
““A Hundred Ministers.” 

You say we should stand up to the dictators and say, ‘‘Stop 
where you are.” That was what we said to Kaiser Wilhelm 
during 1914-1918. The Germany of today with its Hitler and the 
Europe of today with its turmoil are the result. 

In a triangular plot at a busy corner in our city is a touching 
fountain—a war memorial. It is a bronze figure of a falling sol- 
dier, on a marble base which has this inscription: “To the memory 
of our heroic dead who fought for the liberty of humanity.’ To 
me, this is a mocking memorial to our foolish method of attempt- 
ing to save democracy and to free the souls of men. 

In his new book, “Meditations on the Holy Spirit,’ Toyohiko 
Kagawa says, “Until one has a clear consciousness of the Holy 
Spirit, one’s religious life is a faltering victory.’’ This is the 
front on which the battle for democracy and freedom must be 
won. It can never be won on any other. If enough of us can 
identify ourselves with the operation of the Holy Spirit in the 
affairs of humanity, then we need have no fear for freedom and 
truth. The hundred ministers have already taken this step, I 
feel certain. It is not necessary that we attempt to understand 
their mentality, but it is imperative that we attempt to approach 
their spiritual comprehension and insight and awareness. 

OnG: 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A LETTER FROM RABBI COHON 

Temple Israel, Boston 
April 18, 1939 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
President, General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Kapp: 

I am writing to express to you my pro- 
found appreciation for the fine spirit you 
are showing in sponsoring the Jewish 
refugee project in your Sunday schools. 
I have before me a copy of The Christian 
Leader of April 25 that carries your letter. 
Such a spirit in this day and age is like an 
oasis in a desert. Blessings upon you and 
your work! 

Cordially yours, 
Beryl D. Cohon. 
ok ok 
OFFERING FOR JEWISH CHILDREN 

Sunday, April 30, is the date set for the 
taking of the third friendship offering in 
Universalist schools. Last week on this 
page mention was made of the enthusiastic 
response the announcement of this program 
had received. Since then that interest has 
grown and we predict a great outpouring 
of gifts in our church schools on that date. 

Had ¥ 
IS ANTI-SEMITISM GOOD 
SPORTSMANSHIP? 
Dr. Lupton says ‘‘No’’ 

Surely one of the fundamental principles 
held by every religious liberal concerns 
the matter of fairness. He not only wants 
to look facts straight in the face, but to 
ask himself, “Is Anti-Semitism good sports- 
manship?”’ 

We are talking of a people who dwell 
among us, who have fought our wars as 
valiantly as any Gentile. We work with 
them in public and philanthropic activi- 
ties. Our children mingle with theirs in 
schools and colleges. Before we consider 
the allegations piling up against the Jew, 
in the name of decency and sportsmanship 
let us admit our indebtedness to him, an 
indebtedness we can only in part repay! 

For consider: 

Our American culture is a composite 
thing coming mostly from alien soil. Our 
science, philosophy, and art have their 
origin in ancient Greece. Our mode of 
government has come from the Romans 
and the English. But our most precious 
spiritual possession—our ethical and re- 
ligious idealism, an idealism which under- 
girds our entire social and personal living— 
has come directly from the Jew. 

It seems almost a miracle, doesn’t it, 
that from an obscure country the size of 
Delaware emerged a race whose genius 
was religion? This religion began in the 
crudest possible fashion with a tribal God, 
tribal taboos and ceremonials. It was 
wholly pagan. Yet in ten or twelve cen- 


turies, from this small band of people de- 
veloped the greatest ethical and religious 
seers that the world has known. The 
great Jewish prophets taught a way of con- 
duct and a spiritualized and universalized 


conception of God that are still centuries 


ahead of our time. 

What single individual has had more 
influence upon the ethical and religious 
standards of western civilization than any 
other? What man has. most profoundly 
affected the art, music, and literature of 
occidental life? Who first taught the 
principles of democracy? The man Jesus. 
Biologically and spiritually a Jew of Jews, 
born a Jew, he lived and died a Jew. In 
him Judaism at its highest became flesh. 

What amazing contributions individual 
Jews have made to modern culture! I 
have time to recall but a few to your mind. 
Music would have been the poorer had it 
not been for Mendelssohn, Saints-Saens, 
and Rubinstein. Consider the contribu- 
tions of Spinoza and Bergson to modern 
philosophy. If we omit the findings of 
Wasserman, Koch, and Freud, science 
would not be what it is today. And I need 
not remind you that probably the greatest 
intellectual genius of our time is the Jew 
Einstein. 

Do these people who have contributed 
so magnificently to our civilization and 
culture deserve the punishment being 
meted out to them?—From a _ sermon, 
“Must We Hate the Jews?” preached by 
Rev. Dilworth Lupton, D. D., Cleveland. 


* * 


NEW BOOK ON ADULT EDUCATION 


The Church Working with Young 
Adults. By M. Leo Rippy. (Cokes- 
bury Press. 60 cents.) 

If, as Dr. M. Leo Rippy suggests, 


“adults are not educated, no, not one,” 
then his book, ‘‘The Church Working with 
Young Adults,’’ should find an enthusiastic 
audience among religious educators. The 
work is distinctly challenging, and points 
out very clearly the present adult situation, 
its outstanding needs, and some of the 
possibilities for improvement. 

Since Dr. Rippy is Director of Adult 
Work of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, he naturally employs conditions re- 
lated to his own denomination as illus- 
trative material. Although his suggestions 
are offered principally through the medium 
of ‘The Wesley Fellowship,” they may be 
applied to any group of young adults. 

Dr. Rippy believes that the church in 
order to fulfill its mission in the world must 
seek to educate adults, not through mere 
factual information, but through knowledge 
with a “spiritual content.’”’? This education 
must be continuous, and must result in 
definite opportunities for young adults in 
the life of the church. Perhaps now and 
then the author becomes just a little too 


confident that success will follow the pro- 
gram he offers. It does seem that ‘‘The 
Wesley Fellowship,’ as he describes it, is 
undertaking more activities than any one 
group could or should possibly accept. 
Nevertheless, throughout the book there 
runs a strain of workable common sense 
that cannot be overlooked. 

Several fields of church work are con- 
sidered and explored in the book, including 
worship, study, evangelism, recreation, 
missions, and parent education. Since 
“there is no substitute for organization,” 
the author spends considerable time de- 
veloping certain details he considers neces- 
sary for the forming of a group of young 
adults. Perhaps the outstanding contribu- 
tion of the book from the point of view of 
those who will want to employ its sugges- 
tions, is the considerable amount of prac- 
tical material which may be adopted and 
used by local churches. This includes a 
number of ‘‘Interest Finders” to be used as 
a means of becoming better acquainted 
with young adults. 

“The Church Working with Young 
Adults” is wholesome and challenging, and 
suggests a field of study and work that is 
receiving wide attention at present. 

Kenneth R. Hutchinson. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Andrews of the G. S. S. A. staff 
will participate in the program of the 
Illinois Convention in Urbana next month. 
Following field work in Illinois she will 
attend the Iowa Convention and visit 
Universalist churches in that territory. 
From June 18 to 25 she will be at Confer- 
ence Point, Lake Geneva, Wis., teaching at 
the Mid West Religious Education Insti- 
tute. 


The New Hampshire State Sunday 
School Association is planning a retreat for 
all teachers and officers in Universalist 
church schools in the state at Concord on 
Sunday, June 18. The purpose of this 
gathering is to evaluate the work of the 
past year in each local school and to make 
plans for 1939-40. Leaders for this retreat. 
will be Miss Harriet G. Yates of the G. S. 
S. A. staff, Miss Alice Harrison of Lynn, 
and Miss Bessie L. Doherty of Boston. 


“T am pleased to say that our Sunday 
school is now in the best condition it has 
ever been in here. It started with two less 
than five years ago, and now has forty- 
two members. I heard yesterday of two 
more who are going to start in after Easter, 
and if I can get the teacher I can get still 
other children. Had one new teacher to 
begin work yesterday.” This from the 
minister of our church in Rocky Mount, 
N.C., Rev. W. H. Skeels. 

ok * 


“A prejudiced person is one who is 
down on what he is not up on.” 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


‘CONVENTION RATES ANNOUNCED 


The announcement for which unioners 
all over the country have been waiting is 
ready! Here are the rates for delegates to 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Convention at 
Lynn, Massachusetts, July 5 to 9. 


Rooms 


Most of the delegates will be accommo- 
dated in private homes at a charge of $1.00 
per day. This price will include breakfast. 
For those who desire hotel accommoda- 
tions, rates will be sent upon request to 
Mrs. Henry Mayo, 16 Nahant Place, Lynn, 
chairman of the local committee. 


Meals 


There will be six meals served for the 
convention delegates. These will be the 
noon meal and dinner on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, and will include the 
annual banquet. The price of a ticket for 
the six meals is $3.00. 


Registration 

A registration fee of $1.00 will be 
charged to all who attend the convention. 
This is a reduction from the regular $2.00 
fee which is usually charged at National 
Conventions. The convention will open 
on Wednesday, July 5, at eight p. m., and 
will close at the conclusion of the Sunday 
morning church service on the 9th. No 
meals will be served to the group on either 
the opening or closing day. The church is 
located in the heart of the city and many 
restaurants are within a few minutes’ walk. 


Total Cost 


On the basis of the above rates the total 
cost of one person for the entire convention 
program will be $8.00, including meals, 
room, and registration fee. 


Ferry Beach Rates 


We are glad to announce also a rate for 
the Ferry Beach Institute which follows 
the Lynn Convention, opening at 5.45 
o’clock on Sunday, July 9, and closing 
Saturday, July 15, at 1 p.m. For the six 
days there is a special rate of $12.00 plus a 
registration fee of $2.00 and the Ferry 
Beach Park Association membership fee of 
$1.00, making a total of only $15.00. 
(Special note: For those who register for 
the Lynn Convention the Institute regis- 
tration fee will be only $1.00.) This makes 
a cost of $22.00 for ten wonderful days at 
Lynn and Ferry Beach. Why not plan 
now to attend both? 

* * 


FERRY BEACH FACULTY 


Under the direction of Rev. Richard H. 
Bird, Jr., who will be dean of the Young 
People’s Institute at Ferry Beach from 
July 9 to 15, we have got together one of 
the best faculties possible. Mr. Bird will 
give his entire time to the administrative 
duties of his office and personal counseling. 


His long experience in this field makes him 
well fitted for the position of dean. 

The course in “Y. P. C. U. Methods and 
Management”’ will be given by William E. 
Gardner, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
TOA b2L@. 

Rev. Stanley Manning will teach the 
course that has been for many years con- 
sidered the most popular one offered, that 
in “Personal Problems and Conduct.” 

Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, 
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N. Y., who was dean of the Murray Grove 
Young People’s Institute in 1936, will teach 
a course in “Religion for Modern Youth.” 

One of the most interesting courses will 
be that given by Rev. Jeffrey W. Camp- 
bell, of Boston, Field Secretary for the 
New England Student Christian Move- 
ment. His subject is ‘‘Liberalism in To- 
day’s World.”’ 

With the special rates that are being 
offered and the excellent facilities of Ferry 
Beach at our disposal, we should see a 
record breaking institute week. For 
further details write the National Union 
office. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOCIAL ACTION 


Dr. McGiffert said: ‘‘The Kingdom of 
God means a social order in which there 
shall be food and drink and clothing and 
shelter, a just share of the physical goods 
of life for all God’s children, and in which 
there shall be also for all of them the con- 
solations of divine communion, the inspira- 
tions of human fellowship, the glow of 
sympathy, the joy of service, the trinity 
of faith, hope, and love.” 

It seems to me that the function of a 
Social Action group is to try, through study 
and investigation resulting in intelligent 
action, to bring about the first two es- 
sentials of the Kingdom listed above in 
order that God’s children may be free in 
body and mind to seek the spiritual en- 
richment that follows. 

Social Action groups and social service 
groups in the community should have a 
mutual understanding of what each is 
trying to do and should work together for 
the greater good of the whole community. 

We hope the social action group will 
function as a specific department of our 
proposed large organization for all Uni- 
versalist women. 

Our tentative plans include: 


1. Appointment of a committee to read 
and work out several rather definite 
projects that Universalist women all 
over the country may undertake next 
year. 

2. Approval of the large projects—Co- 
operatives, The Home in Transition, 
Women in Social Action. 

8. On the basis of these large projects, 
specific study groups to be under- 
taken in each church interested in such 
a program. 

4. Co-ordination of community social 
services with study or discussion 
groups on parallel social conditions, 
for example, a study of the large co- 
operative movement and actual visits 
to co-operatives or offering of services 
to a particular co-operative. 

5. Co-operation with other social action 
groups in other denominations. 


As an organized unit we may be able to 


voice our united opinion and perhaps exert 
some influence in the outside community 
on thoughts and actions on the part of 
other groups that after careful study we 
find to be detrimental to the general good 
or not in keeping with true Christian 
principles; for instance, according to an 
article in a recent issue of Parents’ Maga- 
zine, the appropriation for the Children’s 
Bureau for the coming year had been cut 
drastically, while our appropriations for 
armaments had been greatly increased— 
and what a great good the Children’s 
Bureau has been doing! It was suggested 
that interested parents voice their protest. 
If we had been organized as a group, it 
would at least have been encouraging to 
the Children’s Bureau to know that as a 
group we were interested in what was 
happening to the Bureau. 

We have been compiling material from 
the Social Action groups of the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian Churches, and the 
Foreign Policy Association, and in the 
near future will get in contact with the 
Methodist and the Episcopal groups for 
suggestions. Judging by recent articles in 
The Christian Leader we have many in our 
own denomination who are interested in 
social action and skilled in the study and 
interpretation of particular problems. 

Look into this matter of a Social Action 
Program in your church. Write to the 
Promotional Cabinet, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for suggestions. 

Dorothy Wood, Chairman, 
Social Action Committee 
of the Promotional Cabinet. 

* * 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD AT 
SENEXET 


Rain, rain and more rain greeted and 
stayed with the members of the Executive 
Board who met at Senexet Pines, Con- 
necticut, April 18, 19 and 20. However, 
their departure was amid warmth and sun- 
shine, so those who had not visited the 
Retreat before had an opportunity to see 
something of its beauty—but oh, the 
great heartache for all who had known 

(Continued on page 410° 
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Among Our Churches 


New Hampshire Letter 


ENT was appropriately observed by 
our churches throughout the state. 
Mr. Altenbern reports that he received six 
into the church in Woodsville. Attend- 
ance at the candlelight communion service 
was the largest in years. The young people 
are busy raising money for Ferry Beach 
and Lynn. During Lent the minister 
preached on the articles of the Worcester 
statement. 

Mr. Etsler of Claremont reports that 
nine united with the church, that the con- 
gregations were very large and the offering 
amounted to $325. Union services were 
held during Holy Week with the Good 
Friday services in the Universalist church. 

In Concord Mr. Haskell received six- 
teen at the Holy Thursday communion 
service. He presided at the union noon- 
day service on Good Friday at the Metho- 
dist church. The annual Easter sunrise 
service was held in the Baptist church with 
a large attendance. 

Mr. Willis of Manchester reports that 
the attendance was good, two being re- 
ceived into the church. The young people 
attended a sunrise service, then had break- 
fast in the church. 

In Kingston Mr. Lewis received six 
into membership. On Easter the church 
was beautifully decorated and the music 
was furnished by a choir of eight voices. 

Mr. Noble of Dover reports that on 
March 30 a fellowship supper and Women’s 
Dedication service were held, with candles 
all colors of the rainbow. On Easter he 
had the largest congregation in years. 
One new member was received. The 
minister is furnishing sermonettes for the 
Saturday paper every week. The idea is 
proving popular. 

Mr. McIntire of the federated church in 
Marlboro reports four new members. 
At the Easter sunrise service 110 attended, 
morning worship 196, evening concert 
350, an aggregate of 656 for the day. The 
men are interested in creating a youth 
center in the vestry of the Universalist 
church. With the only Protestant church 
in town, the minister enjoys the backing 
of the whole community. 

Nothing about the Easter services in 
Portsmouth has been reported because 
there is no pastor.y Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons preached. 

On April 16 the superintendent visited 
Winchester and preached for Mr. Carl, 
who was attending the Methodist Confer- 
ence at Portsmouth. There was a good 
congregation, and an active Sunday school. 
This is another place where there is only 
one church, so the minister has a large 
following. 

The season was fittingly observed in 
Nashua. Eleven, nine of them young 
people, were received into membership 
on Holy Thursday. The beautiful candle- 


light communion service was attended by 
a large congregation. On Easter the 
church was beautifully decorated, appro- 
priate music, including a cantata, and a 
short sermon constituted the service. An 


Easter play, ‘“‘The Dust of the Road,’’ was 


presented in the evening. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. George Douglas Frazier will preach 
his first sermon as minister of the Malden, 
Mass., church on Sunday, May 7. 

Mrs. Margaret Payne Phillips, only 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Thomas B. 
Payne, flying from Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
to Boston, has entered the Joslin Dia- 
betic Hospital at Brookline, placing her- 
self directly in the care of Dr. Joslin. 


As Rev. William J. Metz is leaving 
Vermont, until further notice all fellowship 
correspondence for the Vermont Quebec 
Convention should be addressed to Rey. 
C. H. Pennoyer, 159 Grove Street, Rut- 
land. 

Rey. Leslie Nichols was elected presi- 
dent, Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, secretary- 
treasurer, and Dr. W. W. Rose, Rev. 
Wallace Fiske and. Dr. O. W. Eames, pro- 
gram committee, at the recent meeting of 
the Senexet Retreat. 

On April 16, 17 and 18, Rev. Griswold 
Williams of Barre gave his course of six 
lectures on “Social Hygiene’ to 115 per- 
sons, meeting in the high school in Spring- 
field, Vt. These lectures were sponsored 
by the Youth Fellowship of the Universal- 
ist church, of which Rey. Fred Hamilton 
Miller is minister. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. A week of special services 
was held recently at the Ariton church. 
The services were well attended with ag- 
gregate congregations well over the 500 
mark. A series of such meetings will be 
held at Florala Church in May, with the 
pastor preaching a series of sermons on 
the Bond of Fellowship. The Cohassett 
church will have such a series in June. 
The second service of the pastor’s new 
work at Garland was held this month with 
an unusually large group of young people 
in attendance. The pastor’s salary has 
been raised $300 for the coming year. 


California 

Oakland.—Rev. Horton Colbert, pastor. 
The little parlor where services are held 
was filled to capacity by people from 
many parts of the city on Easter Sunday. 
The minister’s subject was “Real Tri- 
umph.”’ Several new members were re- 
ceived. 


Some things the churches in the state 
shared with each other. A snow and rain- 
storm prevailed everywhere. Every church 
was decorated with beautiful flowers, the 
music was appropriate and every church 
heard from took people into membership. 
It would seem that the churches of this 
state are going forward. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


Iowa 

Webster City—Rev. Effie M. Jones, 
D. D., pastor. One child was christened 
and four young men united with the church 
at Easter. Further accessions are ex- 
pected soon. The child who was christened 
was the young son of Mr. and Mrs. Elston 
Downs and the four grandparents were 
present for the service, as well as other 
relatives, making the baby of the third 
generation in this local church. Also, all 
the young men who united with the church 
were of the third generation of workers in 
this church. For the third successive year 
most of the Protestant churches in the city 
united in a union communion service on 
Thursday evening of Holy Week. This 
year this service was held in the Christian 
church, having previously been held in the 
Methodist and Baptist churches. All local 
pastors had a part in the service. The 
spirit of fellowship is very fine and Dr. 
Jones is serving her second year as presi- 
dent of the local Ministerial Association. 


Maine 

Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor. An enthusiastic 
audience filled the auditorium to hear a 
lecture, ‘“‘Kaltenborn Edits the News,’” 
presented by the CBS news commentator, 
H. V. Kaltenborn, on Thursday evening, 
April 20. Sponsored by the Women’s 
Fellowship of the church, the lecture com- 
manded the interest of people from a wide 
surrounding area, and the house was 
completely sold out several days before 
the event. To Mrs. Henry P. Johnson, 
president of the Women’s Fellowship, 
much credit is due. Associated with her 
as major of the Women’s Division in ticket 
selling was Mrs. John W. Turner, while 
Raymond L. Hearn headed the Men’s 
Division. Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. 
Davis were in charge of ushering, assisted 
by eight members of the Congress Square 
Guild and their husbands. Miss Marion 
L. Ulmer was in charge of publicity, 
and Mr. Hersey, who introduced the — 
speaker, was in charge of radio activities. 
Preceding the lecture, an organ recital by 
Howard W. Clark was enjoyed. This 
project brought to a happy conclusion the 
major activity of the Women’s Fellowship 
for the year, the complete redecorating of 
the church auditorium, begun in January. 
At a cost of nearly $1,000 the auditorium 
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has been cleaned and painted, the beauti- 
ful murals restored, a cornice built behind 
the pulpit and a velvet curtain hung from 
it. New lighting effects to heighten the 
beauty of the central mural, the Trans- 
figuration, have been installed. With the 
proceeds of the lecture, and previous con- 
tributions from the parish, the entire cost 
of the work will have been raised. It is 
particularly appropriate that this re- 
decorating has been accomplished this 
year, as the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the dedication of the building will be 
observed in February, 1940. Although the 
First Universalist Society itself is much 
older (dating from 1821), the present edi- 
fice dates from the Civil War. Plans are 
already under way for a fitting observance 
during the anniversary year. 


Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rey. Francis P. Randall, 
pastor. On Easter Sunday morning a 
breakfast was served at the church to 
members of the church school. Miss 
Phyllis Orcutt and Miss Barbara Marshall 
had charge of the arrangements, and mem- 
bers of Miss Marjorie Shaw’s class served 
as waitresses. A communion service for 
the older pupils was observed on Faster. 
Mrs. Louise Buck and Edwin Mathews 
have been appointed delegates to the State 
Convention at Franklin on May 10 and 11. 


Canton.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pastor. 
The congregation on Easter numbered 160. 
Two members were received. On April 12 
a parish supper was served, followed by an 
entertainment. The annual parish meeting 
was held on April 17. On April 21 the 
men’s club held a supper at the Unitarian 
church. This was followed by an address 
by Dr. Karl Deutsch on ‘What Central 
Europe Means to World Peace.” 


Hardwick—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. There was a congregation of 138 
at the church on Easter. Four united with 
the church, as Universalists, on Holy 
Thursday. One child was christened at the 
same service. 


Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pastor. 
One of the largest parish suppers ever held 
here occurred on April 18, when 324 were 
present. The supper was followed by a 
business meeting with Henry R. Mayo act- 
ing as moderator. Mr. Spinney, as chair- 
man of the board of management, reported 
upon the fiscal condition of the society. 
All departments were able to bring “‘good 
news.” This was especially true of the 
treasurer. New trustees elected were Mrs. 
A. I. Mailey, Charles B. Newhall, and 
Maurice W. Rolfe. Other officers: Mr. 
Mayo moderator; Guy O. Small clerk; 
Samuel F. Parker treasurer; Mrs. L. C. 
Crocker registrar. In a simple but beauti- 
ful ceremony the memorial window in 
memory of Walter E. Symonds and Annie 
W. Symonds, was received on Sunday, 
April 23. Like the Breed-Kimball window 
received last September, this glass repre- 
sents a fourteenth century design and color 


as found in the Church of St. Ouen at 
Rouen, France. A third memorial window 
is in prospect for this church, the gift of 
Lydia Sargent Lee, in memory of the Sar- 
gent family. On April 30 six Masonic 
lodges of this district will attend a special 
service in the church in recognition of the 
150th anniversary of the inauguration of 
George Washington as the first President 
of the United States. President Washing- 
ton was at the time the Master of his own 
lodge. 


Braintree.—Rey. G. H. Leining, D. D., 
pastor. At the “upper room service” 
twelve members were received. The Fire- 
side Fellowship recently presented the 
religious drama, ““‘What Men Live By,” 
adapted from Tolstoy. A musical setting 
by Russian composers was provided by the 
church choir under direction of Mrs. 
Helen Hare Brooks. Light refreshments 
were served in the parish house by a com- 
mittee headed by Mrs. Henry H. Storm 
and Mrs. W. W. Benjamin. 


Fitchburg.—Rev. F. A. Wilmot, pastor. 
Twenty-seven new members were re- 
ceived at the communion service, Holy 
Thursday evening. More than a hundred 
members responded to the roll call. Easter 
was ushered in by a sunrise service fol- 
lowed by an Easter breakfast. Two 
pageants were presented by different de- 
partments of the Sunday school, under the 
leadership of Homer B. Gooding, for- 
merly of New Bedford, Mass., as superin- 
tendent. More than three hundred at- 
tended the Easter morning service. The 
chancel was beautifully decorated with 
memorial Easter lilies and spring flowers. 
Several children were dedicated. The 
newly reorganized vested choir, under the 
direction of Mrs. Ethel F. Grant, sang 
anthems. Mrs. Ruth S. Fischer was as- 
sisting soprano soloist. A special Easter 
offering of more than $200 was received. 
Cornelius A. Parker of Boston addressed 
the Universalist Men’s Club of Fitchburg 
recently, and outlined the relationship 
that should exist between the local church 
and the State Convention. Mr. Wilmot 
spoke at the post-Easter retreat of the 
Universalist ministers at Senexet, outlining 
the principles of religious journalism at the 
morning session and speaking on his ex- 
periences as Associated Press correspond- 
ent at the Oxford and Edinburgh Confer- 
ences in 1937, and his meeting with 
Gandhi, Tagore and other great Indian 
leaders while on his world tour following 
the World Conferences. 

Orange.—Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, 
pastor. On the Sundays during Lent, 
the minister’s subjects were sentences from 
the Lord’s Prayer. There were good sized 
audiences. On Holy Thursday evening, 
the usual memorial service, communion 
and reception of members was observed. 
Eleven joined the church. With three 
having joined in the summer, the total 
number of new members for the year is 
fourteen. The union Good Friday service 


of the Protestant churches was held in the 
Baptist church from twelve to three. Mr. 
Robbins had charge of the service for one 
period. During this service, the young 
people of the churches attended a meeting 
in the Congregational church. The Uni- 
versalist Sunday school choir, directed by 
Miss Beatrice Wood, sang for the first 
time. At 5.30 a. m. Easter Sunday, the 
young people joined with those from other 
churches in a sunrise service on Scout 
House Hill, about 175 being present. 
After the service, they had breakfast to- 
gether at Masonic Hall. At the Easter 
morning service, the girls’ vested choir was 
assisted by eight young men of the church. 
The church was decorated with many 
lilies, which were afterwards distributed 
among the sick and shut-in. At five o’clock 
the Dana memorial vespers were held in 
the church. The ministers of the county 
and vicinity have been broadcasting from 
the Greenfield station the past few months. 
Mr. Robbins will broadcast May 13 at 
nine a. m., Station WHAT. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pastor. 
The Easter congregation was the largest in 
many years. Twelve new members were 
received, one of whom was a Chinese 
young man. At the annual meeting on 
April 18 all departments were reported in a 
healthy and growing condition. New or- 
ganizations formed during the year were 
the Men’s Club and the Y. P. C. U. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Russell Henry Stafford is minister 
of the Old South Church, Boston. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates is field supervisor 
for the General Sunday School Association. 

Mrs. Laura S. Hersey is the wife of Rev. 
B. B. Hersey of Congress Square Church, 
Portland, Maine. 

Rev. Arnold L. Simonson is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brewton, Ala. 

* * 


A NEW LIBERAL CHURCH 


The organization of a new liberal church 
in Grosse Pointe, Mich., was completed at 
a meeting held on Sunday afternoon, 
April 16. Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, of 
the Church of Our Father in Detroit, has 
conducted afternoon vesper services for 
the past year. These meetings were held 
at first monthly, and then fortnightly, in 
the Grosse Pointe Memorial church house 
through the courtesy of the Grosse Pointe 
Presbyterian church. The new society is 
sponsored by both the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist General 
Convention, and expects to appeal to re- 
ligious liberals in the Grosse Pointe area 
regardless of denominational affiliation. 
The covenant of the society is similar to: 
that of the former Detroit Unitarian 
church. It reads: 

“We, whose names are hereto sub- 
scribed, unite ourselves together for the 
purpose of creating a church home for our- 
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selves and our children, to which we can 
welcome all of like spirit, and from which 
we can send out an enlightening and up- 
lifting influence into the world. We be- 
lieve in and would be guided by the uni- 
versal principles of religion and morality as 
interpreted by the growing knowledge and 
conscience of mankind. Standing on this 
basis, we invite to our fellowship all 
who sympathize with our ideas, who are 
helped by our worship, or who wish to work 
with us in promoting human welfare.” 

At this meeting a constitution and by- 
laws were adopted. 

The new society will meet again April 
30, when officers will be elected and a 
name chosen. Regular services will begin 
in September. 

Dr. Reccord will remain as minister 
until a new minister is installed. 


** * 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL 
UNION 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
is to have a Church School Music Festival, 
Sunday, April 30, at the Arlington Uni- 
versalist church, at four p.m. It is hoped 
that the parents of the children singing in 
the Festival will attend. We want the 
children and young people to know that 
we are proud of their singing and their co- 
operation. 

Miss Yerrinton has planned a fine pro- 
gram. Choirs from West Somerville, 
Grove Hall, Medford, Salem, Malden, 
Chelsea and Arlington are included in the 
program. 

Evelyn M. Baker, Secretary. 


* * 


MERRIMACK VALLEY CONFER- 
ENCE 


The Merrimack Valley Conference of 
Universalist Churches will meet in the 
Universalist church at Manchester, N. H., 
on Wednesday, May 17, at two p. m. 
Conference of Laymen at five. Supper at 
6.30, at fifty cents per plate. Evening 
session at 7.30. The evening speaker will 
be Prof. Arthur I. Andrews, who was a 
summer professor at Prague University. 
He will speak on Czechoslovakia. The 
afternoon speakers will be announced later. 
Each pastor in the conference is requested 
to notify Rev. Sidney J. Willis, Man- 
chester, N. H., of the number from his 
church who will be present at the supper. 

Mark A. Adams, Secretary. 


* co 


LEWISTON CHURCH GOES ON THE 
AIR 


Elm St. Universalist Church goes on the 
air, 10.30 to eleven—every Sunday morn- 
ing over WCOU, Lewiston, Me., for a 
special pre-church radio service, directly 
from the auditorium of the church. You 
will recognize this program by its radio 
signature, which is “The Voice of Friend- 
ship.” It will feature the Elm St. Church 


chorus choir under the direction of Erle 
Renwick, soloists, instrumentalists, and a 
friendly message by Weston A. Cate. It 
is in no way intended as a substitute for 
church attendance, but will be the hand 
of friendship extended through this church 
to listeners at a distance. The cost of the 
broadcasts has been underwritten by sin- 
terested sponsors. First local church in 
Androscoggin County to broadcast regu- 
larly. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
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THE W. N. M. A. 
(Continued from page 407) 
the majestic grove of pines! They are no 
more, yet the charm of the place and the 
genuineness of the hospitality remain to 
make Senexet Pines an ideal place in which 
to meet. 

Progress, problems, plans—all had a 
part in the two and one-half day discus- 
sions. You will hear much of what was 
done in a later report of the meetings. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 390) 
over the world and at home, and we have 
seen everywhere the denial of those stand- 
ards of human relationships which Jesus 
Christ showed to us. Some evils stand 
out clearly, some we know that we are 
only just beginning to recognize. God has 
met us here, and in His presence we have 
reaffirmed the testimony of our society 
against all war for whatsoever purpose and 
have determined to make that testimony 
our own today.” 

Josephine M. Benton. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Mary Haselton Turner 


The funeral of Mrs. Mary Haselton Turner was 
held in Providence, R. I., on March 28, with Rev. 
William Couden officiating. Mrs. Turner was the 
widow of Rev. Winfield Scott Turner, who had held 
pastorates in Chester, Vt., Harrisville, R. I., and 
other places. She was eighty-two years of age, and 
leaves two sons, one daughter, and seventeen grand- 
children. After cremation the ashes of Mrs. Turner 
were deposited in the grave of her husband in Union 
Cemetery, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Mrs. Burte B. Gibbs 


Mrs. Nannie Lee Gibbs, wife of Rev. Burte Broad- 
bent Gibbs of Rumford, Me., died suddenly from a 
heart attack at her home on Saturday, April 15. 

One of fourteen children of Addison H. and Ger- 
trude Hammond Lee, Mrs. Gibbs was born April 14, 
1868, in Dexter, N. Y., where the family had re- 
sided since 1833. Her great-grandfather built the 
first stone house in Jefferson County. 

She was married in 1893 in the First Universalist 
Church, Dexter, to Mr. Gibbs, then pastor of the 
church. Dr. Isaac M. Atwood performed the cere- 
mony. Later she moved to Watertown, N. Y., where 
her husband served as pastor of the First Universalist 
Church from 1898 to 1903, then to Herkimer and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Portland, Me. Two years ago 
she moved to Rumford, Me., when Mr. Gibbs as- 
sumed the pastorate of the Universalist church there. 

Mrs. Gibbs was a worker and helper among women 
and a teacher of the Bible to boys. She was an ac- 
complished violinist. 

She is survived by her husband, two sisters, Mrs. 
William J. Gardiner of Herkimer and Mrs. Olive 
Jones of Dexter, and a brother, Freeborn Lee, of 
Dexter. 

Funeral services were held April 17 in the Univer- 
salist church in Dexter, where she was married forty- 
six years ago, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, pastor of 
that church and All Souls Universalist Church of 
Watertown, officiating. Burial was in the Dexter 


cemetery. 
; Notices 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


The 107th session of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention will be held in Danbury, Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 10-11, beginning Wednesday after- 
noon; for the election of officers, amendment of the 
constitution and by-laws and such other business as 
may properly come before the convention. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
ae 

WOMAN’S UNIVERSALIST MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY 
Official Call 

The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 
will be held at the First Grace Church, Franklin, 
Mass., on Wednesday, May 10, 1989, at 10 a. m., for 
the election of officers for the ensuing year, to hear 
the reports of officers and chairmen of departments, 
to transact any other business that may legally 
come before the meeting. 

Ruth Drowne, Recording Secretary. 
eet. 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


The 52d annual Convention of California Uni- 
versalists will meet in the Santa Paula Universalist 
church, May 16 and 17, for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before it. 

Ray Darwin Cranmer, Secretary. 
* x 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The eightieth annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in Grace Uni- 
versalist Church, Franklin, Mass., May 10 and 11, 
1939, convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 

‘At all sessions of the Convention those entitled to 
vote shall be (a) ordained clergymen in the fellow- 
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ship of the Convention; (b) three lay delegates from 
each parish in fellowship, and such delegates shall 
be members of the parish which they represent; 
(c) officers and trustees of the Convention and the 
members of the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The people of Grace Universalist Church of Frank- 
lin extend a cordial invitation to gather in their 
church on May 9, 10 and 11 for the annual meet- 
ings of the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association, the Woman’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention. 

Franklin is located in southeastern Massachusetts, 
on the highest land, and about half way between 
Boston and Providence. It was the first town in the 
country to be named for Benjamin Franklin, being 
incorporated in 1778. Franklin made a gift of books 
to the new town, the foundation of the first town li- 
brary in the Colonies. These books are on exhibition 
in the library, just opposite the church. 

Franklin is the home of Dean Academy, which 
was founded by Universalists. Universalists still 
have a strong interest in the school, but the school 
has outgrown denominational bounds. There are 
now 150 students and twenty-five instructors asso- 
ciated with this fine old institution of learning, which 
was incorporated in 1865. Arrangements have been 
made for you to visit the school at the hour of 4.30 
p. m. during the Convention. 

Those who desire overnight accommodations will 
please write to Mrs. A. C. Ewen, Dean Academy, 
Franklin, Mass., not later than May 6. Please state 
the kind of accommodations you want and the 
specific dates on which you want them. Accommo- 
dations will be provided for $1.00 per person a night. 
In some instances, lodging and breakfast may be 
obtained for $1.25 per person. 

Luncheon and supper will be served daily in the 
church dining room and the banquet will be served in 
the Masonic Hall at 6.15 Thursday evening. 

Trains from Boston (South Station) are as follows: 
9.15 a. m., 5.10 p. m., 5.30 p. m., and 6.05 p. m. 

Trains from Franklin to Boston leave at: 6.57 a. m., 
7.14 a.m., 7.42 a. m., 11.22 a. m., and 8.20 p. m. 

Motor bus service from Worcester and surround- 


ing towns. 
* * 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 102d annual meeting of the Illinois Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church at Urbana, Ill., May 10-13, 1939, to transact 
any business that may legally come before said Con- 
vention. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 
x * 
WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on letter of transfer: Rev. J. Stewart 
Diem from Maine. 
Noble E. McLaughlin, Secretary. 
* # 
WOMEN’S UNIVERSALIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT 


The annual convention of the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Connecticut will be held 
at the Universalist church in Danbury, May 10, 
1939, for the purpose of receiving reports, the elec- 
tion of officers, and the transacting of any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

Bessie H. Hayier, Secretary. 
a 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the constitution and by- 
laws of the Connecticut Universalist Convention have 
been revised by the special committee appointed for 
that purpose, in pursuance of recommendation 1 of 
the 1938 session of the convention. Copies of the 


LYMAN WARD of Camp Hill, Alabama, School 


will be in Boston and vicinity in early May. 
He may be addressed by any who may like to 
see him at Parker House, Boston. 


proposed revision, embodying all proposed amend- 
ments and substitutions, will be in the hands of all 
of the ministers and many of the laymen of the state 
one month preceding the annual meeting, May 10-11. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
a 
LIBERAL PROTESTANT RADIO ASSOCIATION 
—HOLLAND 


Station: PCJ. Frequency: 

Wavelength: 31.28M. 

Sunday, April 30: 9.35 p.m. Devotional talk. 

Wednesday, May 8: 8.25 p. m. “Humanism in 
Dutch painting,” I. Van Eyck. Dr. G. Knuttel 
of the Hague Municipal Museum. 

Wednesday, May 10: 8.25 p. m., “Humanism in 
Dutch painting,’ II. Breughel. Dr. G. Knuttel. 

Sunday, May 14: 9.35 p. m., Devotional talk. 

Wednesday, May 17: 8.25 p. m. “Humanism in 
Dutch painting,” III. Rembrandt. Dr. G. Knut- 
tel. 

Wednesday, May 24: 8.25 p. m. ‘Humanism in 
Dutch painting,” IV. Vincent van Gogh. Dr. 
G. Knuttel. 

Sunday, May 28: 9.35 p.m. Devotional talk. 

Times are given in E. S. T. 
ae bk 
COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, Leader. 
Sundays—10.45 a. m. 

April 30—Colston E. Warne. 
May 7—John Haynes Holmes. 


Kilocyecles 9.950. 


Church of the Redeemer 


(First Universalist Society) 
805 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 


Founded in 1859 


> 


“Eighty Years of Influence and Service’ 


Leading Universalist Church in the 
Middle West 


Universalists visiting the city or passing 
through it invited to attend services— 
11.00 a. m. 


REV. MARION D. SHUTTER, D.D., Pastor 


Unity Settlement 


Founded by the Church in 1897 
250 17th Avenue North 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 
from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


Canton, New York 


Second Educational Seminar to Scandinavia, 


via England, July 6 to August 22 
With or Without University Credit 


Under direction of Prof. Lawrence Pasel 


Folder on Request 
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Crackling 

The party was dreadfully dull, and the 
guests were sitting round, looking bored. 
The hostess said brightly, ‘‘Well, what shall 
we do next? Does anyone know a really 
good game we can play?” 

“Well,” a normally gay young man sug- 
gested, “I know a decent guessing game. 
How do we play? Well, first I go out—and 
everyone spends the rest of the evening 
trying to guess where I’ve gone.’”’—Provi- 
dence Journal. 

* * 

The village fire brigade stood by watch- 
ing the top story of a building blazing 
merrily. When questioned by an on- 
looker about their inactivity, the captain 
replied, blandly: 

“Our hoses ain’t any too powerful, mis- 
ter. We’ll ’ave a better chance when the 
fire gets to the second floor!’’—Quebec 
Chronicle. 

* * 

Mrs. Flynn had been to the talking pic- 
tures for the first time. 

‘How did you like it, Nell?’’ asked her 
friend. 

“All right enough, but to tell you the 
truth, I’d rather have been at one of the old 
unspeakable ones.’’— Hartford Courant. 

ee 

“When the Queen of Sheba came and 
laid jewels and fine raiment before Solo- 
mon, what did he say?’ asked the school 
teacher. 

“How much do you want for the lot?” 
suggested a boy.— Humorist. 

216 

Lady (turning around): ‘‘Does the long 
feather in my hat bother you?” 

Man (directly behind): “It did until I 
took it off. Here it is; I thought perhaps 
you might want it back.’’—Worcester 
Gazette. 

* * 

“Tobacco brew mixed with soapy water 
makes an excellent wash for insects,” 
remarked the gardener. 

“I don’t care—let the little beggars go 
dirty!’ replied his neighbor.—E xchange. 

* * 

“Who writes the advertisements for 
the bank?” 

“TI don’t know, but I’m sure it isn’t the 
same man that makes the loans.’’—EKz- 
change. 

* * 

And then there was the manufacturer 
who had a band play “God Save the 
King”’ all day in his plant to prevent a sit- 
down strike.’’—London News. 

* * 

First Tramp: ‘What would you do if 
you won a pile of money?” 

Second Tramp: “‘I’d have the park seats 
upholstered!”’—Texas Ranger. 

* * 

College Girl: “Call for me tonight at 
eight sharp.” 

College Boy: “O. K., what time’ll you 
ibe ready?”—Montreal Star. 
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